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NEWS NOTES. 


Mr. William Strang has just finished thirty very 
clever etchings illustrating scenes from the writings of 
Rudyard Kipling. Messrs. Macmillan and Co. propose 
to issue a folio volume limited to 100 copies, which will 
be sold for five guineas each net. 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s “ Kim ” will not be published 
in book form until October. We understand that the 
first English edition of the book will consist of not less 
than 50,000 copies, and that the first American edition 
will be of between 50 and 100 thousand copies. 


Mr. Oliver Onions, the author of that very delightful 
little book entitled “ The Compleat Bachelor,” is now 
hard at work on the manuscript of a new novel which he 
hopes to have ready for publication in the spring of 
next year. 


Messrs. Methuen and Co. are now in possession of 
the whole of the manuscript of Mrs. Harrison’s new 
novel, “ The History of Sir Richard Calmady,” and the 
book is fast going through the press. It will be pub- 
lished simultaneously here, in America, in the Colonies, 
and on the Continent, early in September. 


Mr. Guy Boothby has recently been turning his atten- 
tion to the writing of plays, and has now completed 
two, “ The Jonquil” and “ The Rickshaw.” The first 
will probably be produced in America in the autumn of 
this year, and the second in the early autumn in the 
provinces and London suburban theatres. We under- 
stand that Mr. Boothby had several plays successfully 
produced in Australia before he came to this country, 
but that the above will be the first plays of his to be 
produced here. 


Messrs. Macmillan and Co. are going to bring out a 
limited Edition de Luxe in nineteen volumes of the 
“ Life and Works of Charles Kingsley.” The books 


will be printed and bound in a similar manner to the 
Editions de Luxe of Lamb, Pater, Tennyson, and 
Kipling, issued by the same firm. There will be a 
steel portrait of Kingsley by C. H. Jeans, a bust by 


Woolner and a photogravure portrait. The life will 
be reprinted from the original unabridged edition. The 
issue is limited to 500 copies, 100 of which have been 
taken for America. 


We understand that Mr. Anthony Hope’s new novel 
is to be published serially in the Cornhill Magazine, 
and afterwards in book form by Messrs. Smith, Elder 
and Co. 


Mr. Matt. B. Hewerdine has just finished illustrating 
a quarto edition of Charles Reade’s popular novel, 
“ The Cloister and the Hearth.” It may be remem- 
bered that part of this work, which originally appeared 
under the title of “ Good Fight” in Once a Week, was 
illustrated by Charles Keene. The new illustrated 
edition about to be issued will be handsomely bound 
and will contain 100 black and white illustrations and 
twenty photogravures. 


The admirers of Robert Louis Stevenson will be 
pleased to hear that Messrs. Chatto and Windus have 
in the press a fine paper edition of “ Men and Books,” 
which will make a handy little volume, uniform in size 
and get up with the successful issue by the same firm 
of Charles Reade’s “ Cloister and the Hearth.” 


Two very interesting autobiographies that Mr. Fisher 
Unwin has in the press are those of Harry Furniss, cari- 
caturist, artist, journalist, and entertainer, and Albert 
Chevalier. Mr. Furniss’ book will be in two super royal 
octavo volumes, and will contain over 300 illustrations, 
many of them specially made for the work. The other 
is entitled “ Before I Forget,” and is described as the 
Autobiography of a Chevalier d’Industrie. 


We are able to state on good authority that the con- 
dition of Mr. Gissing’s health is not by any means so 
serious as the reports would lead one to suppose. The 
rapid improvement which has taken place during the 
last three weeks has dispelled all anxiety, and although 
change has been thought advisable, Mr. Gissing hopes 
not to break off his work entirely. The novel which 
he at present has in hand breaks entirely new ground, 
dealing, as it does, with Rome in the early days of 
Christianity. Place and period have been for years a 
favourite study with Mr. Gissing, and the result will be 
awaited with interest. 


Mr. Percy White is a shrewd observer of modern 
social movements, and in the new novel at which he is 
now working, we shall get a picture of the odd religious 
movement which is now spreading like an epidemic in 
fashionable society. 
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Messrs. Chatto and Windus, who had intended to 
publish Sir Walter Besant’s new novel, “ The Lady of 
Lynn,” in the autumn, have decided, on account of the 
number of enquiries that have been made, to publish 
the work on July 4th “The Lady of Lynn” is a 
historical novel written after the style of the author's 
previous successful book, “ The Orange Girl,” At 
the time of Sir Walter’s death, Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus had arranged for two more works of fiction ; 
one they find has been completed. It deals with the 
life in the woman’s side of a debtors’ prison. The 
same firm will publish, on July 4th, Zola’s “ Honour of 
the Army.” This work contains many sketches 
originally published by Mr. Vizetelly, and also several 
new translations of pieces hitherto unpublished in this 


MR. A. HENRY SAVAGE LANDOR. 
From a photograph specially taken for THE Bookman. 


Messrs. Chatto and Windus also intend 
bringing out the same author’s “ Joy of Life” in the 


country. 


autumn. 


Mr. Marion Crawford, who has been spending a 
short holiday in London, has finished a story of 
Venetian life, which will be issued by Messrs. Macmillan 
and Co. in the autumn. It is many years since Mr. 
Crawford last visited London. 


Mr. Grant Richards has secured the British rights of 
Irving Bacheller’s new novel entitled “ Dri and I.” It 
will be remembered that Mr. Bacheller is the author of 
“Eben Holden,” a book of which nearly half a million 
copies were sold in this country and the United States. 
Mr. Grant Richards has also arranged to publish a 
novel of American financial life, entitled “ The Kid- 
napped Millionaires,” by a leading American journalist. 


Mr. Walter Copland Perry has, it appears, adapted 
“ Homer’s Odyssey ” in order to make it interesting to 


children, and Messrs. Macmillan and Co., who will 
publish it in the autumn, have had it profusely illus- 
trated by Mr. Jacomb Hood. 


The Life of Miss Charlotte Yonge, which Miss Chris- 
tabel Coleridge is engaged upon, Messrs. Macmillan 
and Co. will probably publish in the spring of next 
year. 


Mr. A. Henry Savage Landor, the author of “ China 
and her Allies,” whose portrait, reproduced on this 
page, has been specially taken for THE BOOKMAN, 
originally studied as a civilengineer. He then took up 
art, principally as a portrait painter. Among those who 
sat for him were, Sir Henry Parkes, Premier of New 
South Wales, Princess Louise Aribert of Anhalt, Presi- 
dent Harrison, Sir Edwin Arnold, and 
many other celebrities. Some of his early 
pictures are now in the possession of H.R.H. 
the Duke of Connaught, the Duchess of 
Saxe Coburg Gotha, and Prince George of 
Greece. Mr. Landor is a very rapid 
worker, and made quite a sensation last 
year in New York by painting the portrait 
of Madam Sada Yacco, the celebrated 
Japanese actress, in one day. 


Mr. Landor possesses a strong constitu- 
tion, and neither drinks nor smokes. In 
winter and summer, and in the tropics or 
Arctic regions, he is to be seen garbed in 
the thinnest clothing, such as is worn in the 
hottest days in the tropics. He does not 
feel the cold nor mind the heat. He holds 
the world’s record in mountaineering, 
having beaten all the previous records by 
no less than 500 feet. The altitude he 
reached being 23,490 feet. Besides being 
an artist, traveller, explorer, and author, 
he owns an extensive farm in Italy, in 
which he takes great interest, and there he 


makes oil and wine, and raises cattle. Mr. Lan- 
dor has two more books in course of preparation. 


Mr. Henry James is engaged on a new novel, entitled 
“ The Ambassadors,” which is to be published serially 
in Harper's Magazine before it is issued from the same 
house in book form. 


Mr. H. G. Wells is completing a novel, which he calls 
“The Sea Lady.” It has many points of resemblance 
to “ The Wonderful Visit,” but it is somewhat lighter 
than that, and will revive the memory of Peacock in 
those who know that novelist’s work. The novel will 
appear serially in Pearson's Magazine. 


Miss Nellie K. Blissett has recently completed the 
manuscript of a new novel, to which she has given the 
title, “ The Loba.” The scene of the story is laid in 


- and about Carcassonne in the eleventh or twelfth cen- 


tury. It will be published in book form in this country 
and simultaneously in America in the early autumn. 
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Mrs. J. C. Woods, who writes under the name of 
Daniel Woodroffe, and whose successful novel, 
“Tangled Trinities,” has recently been published by 


From Photo by) 


[Siedle Bros., Swansea. 


MRS. J. C. WOODS (“ DANIEL WOODROFFE ”), 
Author of ‘ Tangled Trinities.” 

Mr. Heinemann, was born in India, and spent her child- 
hood in Malta and Gibraltar. Her first literary work 
consisted of satires on various Society subjects which 
appeared as “ turnovers” in the G/ode. Her first story 
was entitled “The Tiger’s Skin Cloak,” and was offered 
to the Cornhill Magazine. The late Mr. James Payn, 
who was then the editor, did not accept it, but with 
his usual kindness gave the writer an introduc- 
tion to Baron Tauchnitz, who published it in 
his magazine. Her next venture was “Her 
Celestial Husband,” published by Mr. Unwin in 
1895. The book was founded on events that had 
come within the writer's own observation, and set 
forth the tragedy of the life of an English girl 
married to a Chinaman and living with him in Hankow. 
Some of the reviewers pointed out that the facts 
narrated were an impossibility, but, as we have just 
mentioned, the book was written from actual experi- 
ence, and with the object of keeping English girls from 
marrying Chinese men. This novel was very success- 
ful, and, we believe, has had the desired effect. Soon 
after the publication of “ Her Celestial Husband,” the 
author married Mr. J. C. Woods, who was himself a 
poet, and who encouraged his wife's literary tastes. 
“Tangled Trinities,” after the idea was once thought 
out, was finished in about six months. 


We hear that Messrs. Frederick A. Stokes Co., of 
New York, are about to print a new edition of Mr. A. 
W. Marchmont’s “ In the Name of a Woman,” making 
20,000 copies in all. Apart from the above, Messrs. 
Longmans are, we note, advertising the sixth thousand 
of the English edition of the book. 


Miss Mary Angela Dickens is now completing the 
manuscript of a new novel to which she has given the 
title,“ A Strait Place.” It will be published in the first 


instance serially, and later on in the usual book form 
at 6s. 


Dr. Conan Doyle’s new Sherlock Holmes story will 
not exceed 40,000 words. As at present arranged, it 
will be published serially both in this country and in 
America in the Strand Magazine. Messrs. McClure, 
the publishers of the American edition of Dr. Doyle’s 
“ The Green Flag ” and “ The Great Boer War,” are to 
be the American publishers of the new story. 


Amongst the noteworthy novels which will appear 
between now and the end of the year are: Sir Walter 
Besant’s “ The Lady of Lynn,” Mr. Hall Caine’s “ The 
Eternal City,” Mr. S. R. Crockett’s “ The Firebrand,” 
Mr. Egerton Castle’s “The Secret Orchard,” Mr. 
R. W. Chambers’ “ Cardigan,” Mrs. Craigie’s “ The 
Serious Wooing,” Miss Edith Fowler's “ The World 
and Winstow,” Mr. Tom Gallon’s “ Rickerby’s Folly,” 
Mrs. Harrison’s (“ Lucas Malet”) “ The History of Sir 
Richard Calmady,” Mr. Anthony Hope’s “ Tristram of 
Blent,” Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s “ Kim,” Mr. Neil Munro’s 
“The Shoes of Fortune,” Mr. Frankfort Moore’s “ A 
Nest of Linnets,” Mr. Max Pemberton’s “ The Giant’s 
Gate,” Mr. Stanley Weyman’s “Count Hannibal,” 
Mr. Levett-Yeats’ “ The Traitor’s Way,” Miss Florence 
Warden's “ A Fight to the Finish,” and Mr. Christie 
Murray’s “ His Own Ghost.” 


MRS. HENRY E. DUDENEY. 


From a photograph specially taken for Tue Bookman dy 
Elliott & Fry. 


Our readers will be interested in the accompanying 
new portrait of Mrs. Henry E. Dudeney, whose novel 
“The Third Floor,” is among the brightest and most 
readable of recent fiction. 
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We hear that Mr. Anthony Hope’s “ Tristram of 


Blent ” will be published by Mr. John Murray early in 
August. 


Mr. Max Pemberton hopes to complete the manu- 
script of the new serial which he is now writing for 
publication in the Strand Magazine by the end of 
July, when he will take a long holiday before com- 
mencing to work on the serial which he has agreed to 
write for another of the popular monthlies. 


Messrs. George Bell and Sons are about to publish 
the first volume of an interesting work by Professor 
Dyer and Mr. Arthur Hassall, entitled “ A History of 
Modern Europe.” The other five volumes completing 
the work will be issued at short intervals. 


The serial publication of Mr. W. L. Alden’s 
“ Drewitt’s Dream ” having been completed in To0-Day, 
the story will be published in book form during the 
forthcoming autumn season. Messrs. Appleton and 
Co. are to publish it in America simultaneously with its 
issue in this country. 


WHOLESALE REPORTS OF THE BOOKSELLING 
TRADE. 
(1) ENGLAND. 
May 18TH TO JUNE 20TH, 1901. 


A very brisk demand was experienced during the earlier 
part of the month, but a tendency to slacken ensued, and 
during the latter portion the sales have not been so well 
maintained. There has, however, been little cause for com- 
plaint, and, taking into consideration the period of the year, 
a fair amount of business has been transacted. 

Fiction has fluctuated somewhat, and the output of 6s. 
novels has been more limited, but the demand for the 
already popular works has at times been very brisk. 

With the death of Sir Walter Besant and Robert 
Buchanan came a slightly increased sale in several of their 
best-known works, more especially in the case of the former 
author, but in neither case has the demand been very large. 

Mr. McCarthy’s “ Five Years in Ireland” still continues 
to be in constant request ; and the interest in “ Five Years 
of My Life,” by Captain Dreyfus, appears in no way to have 
diminished. 

There have been several interesting and well-illustrated 
books in connection with gardening placed upon the market, 
but undoubtedly the most successful has been “ Gardening 
for Beginners,” by E. T. Cook. 

With the more settled warm weather the demand for 
Guide Books, both for foreign and home resorts, has materi- 
ally quickened, and Baddeley’s and Baedeker’s series have 
sold freely. 

Epistolary literature has continued to maintain a very 
considerable amount of popularity. “An Englishwoman’s 
Love-Letters,” “Another Englishwoman’s Love-Letters,” 
“ The Visits of Elizabeth,” and “ The Letters of her Mother 
to Elizabeth” have all circulated extensively. 

The beautifully-produced “ Record of the Reign of Queen 
Victoria,” issued by the Z/lustrated London News Office, has 


attained to a great success; and the “ V.R.I.” Life, by the 
Marquis of Lorne, has sold as freely as ever. 

A considerable amount of trade has been effected in the 
sixpenny reprints, and from the large orders received, in 
this line, from the Colonies, they would appear to enjoy as 
much popularity abroad as at home. 

There is usually little change in the sales of the magazines 
at this period of the year, and although there is such an 
amount of keen competition and the competitors are so 
numerous, the older favourites continue to maintain their 
own. 


The following is a list of the books which have been most 
in demand during the past month :— 


The Crisis. By Winston Churchill. 6s. (Macmillan.) 

Jack Raymond. By E. L. Voynich. 6s. (Heinemann.) 

The Master Christian. By Marie Corelli. 6s. (Methuen.) 

Casting of Nets. By Richard Bagot. 6s. (E. Arnold.) 

Penelope’s Irish Experiences. By K. D. Wiggin. 6s. 
(Gay and Bird.) 

The Cardinal’s Snuff Box. By H. Harland. 6s. (Lane.) 

Her Majesty’s Minister. By W. Le Queux. 6s. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.) 

Understudies. By M. E. Wilkins. 6s. (Harper.) 

White Cottage. By Zack. 6s. (Constable.) 

An Englishwoman’s Love Letters. 5s. net. (J. Murray.) 

Another Englishwoman’s Love Letters. By Barry Pain. 
Is. and 2s. (Unwin.) 

The Visits of Elizabeth. By E. Glyn. 6s. (Duckworth.) 

Letters of her Mother to Elizabeth. 1s. and 2s. (Unwin.) 

Rosa Amorosa. By G. Egerton. 6s. (Richards.) 

The Good Red Earth. By Eden Phillpotts. 3s. 6d. 
(Arrowsmith. ) 

Her Royal Highness Woman. By Max O’Rell. 3s. 6d. 
(Chatto.) 

Five Years in Ireland. By M. J. F. McCarthy. 7s. 6d. 
(Simpkin. ) 

Five Years of my Life. By Alfred Dreyfus. 6s. (Newnes.) 

The Body of Christ. By Canon Gore. 5s. net. (J. Murray.) 

Life of the Bee. By Maeterlinck. 5s. net. (G. Allen.) 

These from the Land of Sinim. By Sir R. Hart. 6s. 
(Chapman and Hall.) 

Our Country’s Shells. By A. J. Gordon. 6s. (Simpkin.) 

Baddeley’s and Baedeker’s Guides. 

Record of the Reign of Queen Victoria. 5s. net. (Zllus- 
trated London News), and many _ illustrated 
periodicals and sixpenny reprints. 


WEEKLY SUMMARY OF THE WHOLESALE BOOK TRADE. 
Week ending 


May 25—Trade brisk in all departments. 
June 1—Rather quieter in Home departments. Continental 
still good. 
», 8—Still somewhat quiet, but steady sales. 
», 15—Somewhat slack both in Home and Export. 


(2) SCOTLAND. 
May 20TH TO JUNE 20TH, 

The month under review must be held as the very quietest 
experienced this year. No book, with the exception per- 
haps of “ Doom Castle,” by Neil Munro, had any large sale, 
and even the sixpenny editions of standard works were less 
popular than formerly, although the appearance of new 
volumes showed no diminution. 

The Scottish tourist season had hardly begun ; and, there- 
fore, the numerous guide books, souvenirs of romantic 
districts, and maps moved rather slowly. : 

In this connection may be noted such books as “ Tony’s 
Highland Tour” (by J. A. Hammerton), a cheap edition of 
“ Thistledown,” a book of Scottish humour, character, story, 
and anecdote, and a new issue of Colquhoun’s “ Moor and 
Loch,” as examples of the literature readily taken by the 
trade. “Mr. Punch’s Holiday Book” appeared opportunely, 
and sold rapidly. 

On account of the approaching closing of the educational 
establishments for the session, the usual demand for gift and 
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prize books formed a feature of the trade done. Many 
publishing houses, making this a speciality in cut lines, were 
successful in obtaining good orders. 

In addition to Neil Munro’s book, already mentioned in 
this report, the following 6s. novels formed a considerable 
part of the month’s business :—“ A Crafty Foe,” by Hume 
Nisbet ; “ The Crisis,” by W. Churchill ; “ Maid of Maiden 
Lane,” by Amelia E. Barr; “ Our Friend the Charlatan,” 
by George Gissing; “Second Dandy Chater,” by Tom 
Gallon: “ Bitter Fruit,” by Mrs. Cameron; “ Lysbeth,” by 
Rider Haggard ; “ Sirius,” by Miss Fowler ; and the “ Silver 
Skull,” by S. R. Crockett. Good orders were taken for Hall 
Caine’s forthcoming new novel, “ The Eternal City,” the 
withdrawal of the story from the Zady’s Magazine leading 
to increased interest in the work. 

Zola’s “ Work” and Max O’Rell’s “ Her Royal Highness 
Woman” were the most successful books at 3s. 6d.; and 
the requests for “ Five Years of My Life,” by A. Dreyfus, 
continued considerable. 


The most successful sixpenny editions were Maclaren’s 
“Days of Auld Lang Syne,” Hornung’s “ Amateur Cracks- 
man,’ Nat Gould’s “ Running It Off”; “My Lady Nico- 
tine,” by J. M. Barrie; “The Medicine Lady,” by L. T. 
Meade ; and, owing to the unexpected deaths of Sir Walter 
Besant and Robert Buchanan, “ The Orange Girl” and 
“Father Anthony ” were much in request. 


A new issue of John Strange Winter’s novels at threepence 
sold well. 


Magazine sales were considerably improved, but the illus- 
trated weekly papers continued to decrease in circulation. 
The following is our usual list of best selling books :— 


Doom Castle. By Neil Munro. 6s. (Blackwood.) 

A Crafty Foe. By Hume Nisbet. 6s. (White.) 

Sirius, and Other Stories. By E. T. Fowler. 6s. (Hodder.) 

Silver Skull. By S. R. Crockett. 6s. (Smith, Elder.) 

Five Years of my Life. By Alfred Dreyfus. 6s. net. 
(Newnes.) 

Tony’s Highland Tour. By J. A. Hammerton. 2s. 6d. 
(Marshall.) 

Cinders. By Helen Mathers. 6s. (Pearson.) 

Crisis. By Winston Churchill. 6s. (Macmillan.) 

Maid of Maiden Lane. By A. E. Barr. 6s. (Unwin.) 

Our Friend the Charlatan. By G. Gissing. 6s. (Chapman 
and Hall.) 

Second Dandy Chater. By Tom Gallon. 6s. (Hutchin- 
son.) 

Lysbeth. By Rider Haggard. 6s. (Longman.) 

Her Royal Highness Woman. By Max O’Rell. 3s. 6d. 
Chatto.) 

Work. By E. Zola. 3s. 6d. (Chatto.) 

Her Majesty’s Ministers. By W. Le Queux. 6s. (Hodder.) 

Mystery of Clasped Hands. By Guy Boothby. 5s. (White.) 

Mrs. Henry Wood’s Novels, at 2s. (Macmillan.) 

Ward and Lock’s Novels, with Picture Covers, 2s. 

Thistledown. ts. net. (Gardiner.) 

Cassell’s Academy Pictures Pts. 1s. 

Baddeley’s, Black’s, Baedeker’s, and Ward _ Lock’s 
Guides, at various prices; and Glasgow Exhibition 
Guides: various publishers. 


NEW WRITER. 


MRS. ANTROBUS. 
RS. ANTROBUS, the popular author of “ Wilders- 
moor,” “Quality Corner,” and of some shorter 
stories, is by birth and descent an East Anglian, having 
been born in Lincolnshire, to which county (and 
the adjacent one of Cambridge) all her forefathers have 
belonged. In her infancy, however, her father, who was a 
doctor, left Lincolnshire for Cheshire, and settled there 


on the Lancashire border, in the town described in “ Quality 
Corner” under the name of Ringway. Here, where 
the two counties met, she grew up among the kindly, strong- 
charactered people of that part of the north-west of 
England. It was an ideal home for an imaginative 
child; a place of legends, traditions, old houses, old cot- 
tages—in short, an old-world nook where ancient customs 
lingered ; where, even, she once saw the Morrice-dancers. 
This was probably one of their last appearances in England, 
for she has never since been able to meet with them. 

As a child, it is said that her two chief wishes were for 
flowers and books, and she had both in abundance. She 
did not often read “ children’s books,” but what she used to 


From Photo by) [W. Field, Putney. 
MRS. ANTROBUS. 
call “real books.” For instance, she learnt to read and to 
appreciate passages from Milton; indeed, her father had 
taught her part of Scott’s “ Lay of the Last Minstrel” before 
she could read at all. 

Her writing days did not begin until she had left the 
North for London. “ Wildersmoor,” published in 1895, was 
her first novel, and “Quality Corner,” published in the 
present year, her second. During the interval between the 
two she wrote many short stories, all of which found homes 
in the leading London magazines. When asked as to her 
method in writing, she said that she did not think that she 
had any ; only, when a book or short tale is finished, she cuts 
it down remorselessly—generally to half its original length. 
Writing is a slow process with her. A novel takes her two 
years of hard work, or, say, rather, of hard thinking. Mrs. 
Antrobus has now been a widow for many years. 
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The Reader. 


S. R. CROCKETT. 


is the newspapers announced that one of the denomina- 

tions had invited Mr. Crockett to preach its anniversary 
sermon, thousands of his countrymen would feel a glow of 
pleasant surprise. His name is absent from the roll of the 
United Free Church ministry, but the chances and changes 
of his literary life cannot obscure the fame he has won as 
the rightful heir and true interpreter of the Covenanters 
from whose stock he has sprung. However far he may 
travel, he comes back at nightfall to the old Duchrae farm- 
house, to the moorland 
cver which the sun and 
rain are flying, to the 
heathery braes and the 
Black Water of Dee. 
The Men of the Moss 
Hags still people the 
haunts of his childhood, 
and his old compan- 
ions, Richard Cameron, 
Samuel Rutherford, 
and Alexander Peden, 
have not yet quitted 
his society and gone on 
before. Generation 
after generation of 
Cameronian ancestors 
links him with the 
heroes of the Covenant. 
Woodrow’s “ History of 
the Sufferings of the 
Church of Scotland” 
was one of his child- 
hood’s dearest books. 
The persecutors threw 
their shadow over his 
spirit ; the _ fierce 
Middleton and the dis- 
solute Rothes and the 
crafty Lauderdale ; 
Dalyell, Earlshall, and 
the Bluidy Advocate 
MacKenzie, were as 
real to him as to Steenie Piper, who saw them at their wild 
revelry in the underworld. He would hide himself amongst 
the hills as a hunted Covenanter, listening with a tremu- 
lously mingled joy and fear to the crackling of leaves under 
the imagined horse-hoofs of Claverhouse. 

The Galloway fastnesses are still amongst the least known 
districts of Scotland. The splendid scenery of Buchan’s 
Dungeon, with the three silver lochs and the many burns 
winding through mosses and perilous sands, lies within a 
tract of twenty-five miles, where roads are still impossible. 
Even in broad daylight the tourist must venture cautiously 
among the links of the Cooran, “as it saunters its way 
through the silver flow of Buchan.” As a boy, Mr. Crockett 
penetrated into the heart of this strange country, scrambling 
among trees and climbing boulders, till he leaned over the 
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S. R. CROCKETT. 


edge of the Wolf’s Slock, the wide throat up which many 
marauding expeditions had come and gone. He dedicated 
to Dr. Alexander Whyte the story of the Raiders, a romance 
of the “hills of my Homeland, ancient, unforgotten, well- 


beloved.” 


The straitest sect of the Reformed Church was that in 
which the novelist was reared. Yabel McQuhirr, the fierce, 
hard man who ruled his household with a rod of iron, had 
his counterpart in many a stern Cameronian of the Galloway 
Uplands. The religious 
teachers of Mr. 
Crockett’s childhood 
were men like Faithful, 
who passed by the 
Palace Beautiful, and 
refused to pause for a 
companion because the 
avenger of blood was 
behind him. Harry 
Wedderburn, sometimes 
called Strength-o’-Airm, 
preserves for us, how- 
ever, more of the true 
characteristics of the 
noble old grandfather 
in whose home he was 
brought up. That grand- 
father was conscious of 
no literary faculty, but 
he had in him the spirit 
of the men who fought 
at Loudon Hill and 
Bothwell Brig, and his 
talk befitted one who 
had passed through 
great wars, and who 
now, in the valley of 
peace and a restored 
Israel, waited the con- 
summation of all things. 
Dare we not conclude 
that the tale of the 
Little Fair Man, which Harry Wedderburn wrote down 
to pass the time till he too should cast his anchor within 
the veil, was handed down from father to son 
in the Duchrae farmhouse? Never by word or sugges- 
tion would the old man permit the boy to imagine 
that the Cameronians were not a great and powerful 
religious body, with their missions spread over the world. 
Mr. Crockett was sixteen when this venerable denomination 
cast in its lot with the Free Church of Scotland. He had 
gone to Edinburgh University as the winner of the first 
Galloway bursary, and from the students’ seats heard Dr. 
Goold make the stately oration which closed the separate 
history of the Reformed Presbyterian Church. Amidst the 
mass of early journalistic writing from Mr. Crockett’s pen 
which is buried in the files of the Christian Leader, the 
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curious may recognise the eloquent tribute to his Edin- 
burgh minister. His best homage to the Church of his 
boyhood is in “The Men of the Moss Hags.” There we 
trace to its source the moorland streamlet, whose well-head 
is far among the mountains. We should look in vain 
through Scottish fiction for a chapter just like “ The Last 
Charge at Ayrsmoss,” where “the swords flickered like 
lightning-flashes and the lightnings darted like sword- 
blades.” Richard Cameron fought till all the men were 
down that followed him and his brother Michael lay dying 
at his feet, then, unwounded, unhurt, yet fighting to the 
last, he sprang upon a hundred sword-points. 
which describe how 
the Lion of the 
Covenant snatched 
his final victory from 
defeat, must live in 
that imperishable 
history, 
great Scottish novel- 
ists have bequeathed 
totheirpeople. They 
help us to realise 
the power as a 
preacher, which made 
Mr. Crockett a wel- I, 
come guest in the | 
first pulpits of Edin- | 
burgh. 

In “ Kit Kennedy” 
he has told the story 


The pages 


which our 


of his school and col- 
lege life. Whinny- 
liggate is the village 
of Lauriston, three 
miles from the Duch- 
rae farm, with the 
long street whose 
white houses gave 
the child a friendly 
after his 
solitary walk to 
school. The hero 
of his boyhood was) 
his cousin, Mr.Robert 
Crockett of Drum- 
beck, whose charac- 
ter, though not the 
incidents of his life, suggested “The Stickit Minister.” 
They resembled each other in their love of the best poetry. 
When the Stickit Minister is dying, his physician, Dr. 
McQuhirr, brings a volume of Tennyson to the Dul- 
larg, knowing that he will be pleased with it. This is a 
reminiscence of the time when the farmer-ploughman, 
Robert Crockett, took a little boy into the field at the 
beginning of the day’s work, and made him read or 
recite the grandest passages from Milton or Shakes- 
peare. The Stickit Minister opens the thin, green volume 
“as a woman unfolds a new and costly garment, with a 
lingering caress of the wasted finger-tips through which I 
could almost see the white of the paper, and a slow, soft 
intake of the breath, like a lover’s sigh.” It was the cousin 


welcome 
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of Drumbeck who had a way of reading anything he loved 
as if listening only to the cadences, “with a little half-turn 
of the head aside, and a still contented smile hovering about 
the lips, like one who catches the first returning fall of 
beloved footsteps.” 

The Stickit Minister lodged, when a divinity student, in 
St. Leonard’s Street, Edinburgh, and it was in this dreary, 
though romantic, quarter of the town that Kit Kennedy 
took up his abode. At the time of publication this novel 
was described as Mr. Crockett’s “ David Copperfield,” but 
it is only the Edinburgh portions which are really auto- 
biographical. | Contemporaries at the New College will 
recognise Professor 
Simeon Galbraith, 
who directed the 
class in New Testa- 
ment exegesis, and 
on whom roguish 
pranks were played 
by Gibby the Eel, 
while the great word, 
“Hermeneutics,” roll- 
ing above the heads 
of the class, sent 
them gradually into a 
blissful Nirvana. 
The “Rob Grier” 
of “Kit Kennedy” 
was Mr. Robert Blair, 
Mr. Crockett’s most 
intimate friend at the 
University, and we 
shall not presume too 
far in supposing that 
Mr. Gilbert Denholm 
was a close—a very 
close—companion in 
the Divinity Hall. 

How fortunate Kit 
Kennedy would have 
thought himself if 
Mr. Andrew Car- 
negie’s generous gift 
had been available 
in his boyhood! We 


can imagine the 
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letter to the trustees, 
signed by Dr. Kay, 
the Cameronian minister at Castle Douglas, and by 
his excellent schoolmaster, Mr. John Cowper. The 
help would have smoothed the way in countless respects 
for the Galloway lad. No need then to supplement his 
little bursary by the grinding toil of teaching, or to burn 
the midnight candle over journalistic work for the Daily 
Review. Mr. Crockett has told that even with this assist- 
ance he had a struggle to pay his fees, and that his food 
consisted of porridge, with often nothing more than a penny 
roll and glass of milk for dinner—poor fare for a growing 
lad whose stature was already over six feet. The successful 
novelist looks back proudly to the honest independence of 
his University career, but his friends must think with a sigh 
that even his magnificent constitution may have suffered in 
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ways which later life revealed. The period of travel in 
Germany, Russia, and Switzerland which intervened between 
the University and the New College, was of great benefit to 
his health. Through the kindness of Dr. Jowett of Balliol 
and Vice-Chancellor Bacon, he obtained a travelling tutor- 
ship, and from that time his financial difficulties gradually 
disappeared. From 1880 onwards he earned small sums 
regularly by journalism, and his nom de plume of Ford 
Beréton became known to a select circle. His rare poem, 
“WValete Fratres” (which sells now for about £8), and his 
better known book of verses, “Dulce Cor,” appeared in 
1886. The publication of this volume brought his first 
letter from Stevenson, who admired the “Transcript from 
the Song of Songs,” and suggested that the author should 
versify other dramatic passages, from Isaiah and Job. He 
named especially the verses, “ When the morning stars sang 
together,” and “O thou afflicted, tossed with tempest,” 
adding that he had tried his hand at them himself, but “ they 
were not so good as your Shulamite.” “The Stickit 
Minister,” which made Mr. Crockett’s fame as a prose 
writer, was dedicated to Stevenson, and all the world now 
knows that it was a line in the ascription which inspired 
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Mr. Crockett has a litUle chalet or cottage where all his books are produced. 


and is a delight ul literary den. 


Stevenson’s poem, “Blows the wind to-day.” The whole 
book, as Stevenson said, is “ drowned in Scotland.” He 
told a friend that the idylls had refreshed him like a visit 
home, and he also found “ Cleg Kelly,’ a waif of the Edin- 
burgh Pleasaunce, “a delightful fellow.” Mr. Crockett 
made Cleg Kelly’s acquaintance during his connection with 
the Free Church students’ mission in the Pleasaunce, where 
Professor Drummond also worked, and where Dr. 
Marcus Dods might sometimes be seen taking tea in 
state. 

The correspondence with “R. L. S.” continued till 
the great writer passed away, and Mr. Crockett has 
never been prevailed on to publish more than a frag- 
ment of it. Inthe most beautiful of his many beautiful 
prefaces, he recalls the generosity of h:s brother Scot, 
and of the letters he says, “It goes to my heart not to 
quote from them, for they are in some wise my poor 
patent of nobility. But perhaps with more wisdom, I 
keep them by me, to hearten myself withal when 
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the days of darkness grow too many and too dark.” 

The loveableness of Mr. Crockett’s personality, as well 
as of his books, has attracted some of the greatest men 
of his time. John Ruskin de- 
lighted in “ The Raiders,” and 
frequently invited the author 
to Coniston. Almost to the 
last year of his life he heard 
each new novel read aloud as 
it appeared. Whittier was one 
of Mr. Crockett’s earliest 
correspondents. He had read 
a poem by the Edinburgh 
student in an American paper, 
and was much gratified by the 
founding of a Whittier Club 
in connection with Edinburgh 
University. During his min- 
istry at Penicuik, Mr. Crockett 
was frequently the guest of Sir 
John Cowan at Beeslack, and 
has given a touching descrip- 
tion of a talk he once had 
there with Mr. Gladstone on 
a Sunday evening. He writes of himself as an unknown 
young man, for whom it was an unspeakable privilege 
to be admitted to the society of the aged statesman, 
but the graceful modesty of the narrative does not 
prevent us from guessing that Mr. Gladstone may have 
felt an unusual interest in the country minister, who 
was already growing into eminence as a writer. Mr. 
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Gladstone had read “The 
Stickit Minister,” and ques- 
tioned Mr. Crockett closely on 
the conditions of clerical life 
in Scotland. He congratulated 
him on his settlement in the 
quiet rural charge of Penicuik, 
and said his own ideal would 


be to end his life in such a 
place, for circumstances, not 
his desire, had thrown him into 
politics. Mr. Crockett recalled 
his first sight of Pio Nono in 
the Vatican, and thought the 
veteran Premier was not unlike 
him. The young minister was 
questioned on the prospects 
of Disestablishment, on the 
church-going of the peasantry, on the prevalence of family 
Mr. Crockett could not refrain from telling of 
the reverent affection with which the aged leader was 
regarded in the nooks and corners of the land, the per- 
sonal devotion and loyalty of which a king might be 
“T know, I know,” said Mr. Gladstone ; “I do not 


worship. 


proud. 


THE LONG WHITE STREET, LAURIESTON (WHINNYLIGGATE). 
deserve it, but I never come to Scotland without the love 
of the common people coming to me like a song or a prayer.” 

Mr. Crockett had a right to speak for his poorer fellow- 
countrymen, for no Scotsman has seen more deeply into the 


heart of the common people. Cottage dwellers by Eskside 
loved him as a man before they had ever heard of him as an 
author. The saddest event of his ministry was the Maurice- 
wood pit disaster, which brought desolation to many homes 
in the Pentlands. The minister of Penicuik was the first 
and most generous helper, and among the literary friends 
whose bounty flowed in upon the miner 

folk was Robert Louis Stevenson. The Os 

congregation at Penicuik have never 2 
ceased to regret their minister’s retire- 
ment, but so long as his home is 
amongst them they will turn to him 
instinctively as a Christian guide and 
friend. 

From 1890 onwards his pen has 
never been idle. At first he kept 
chiefly to religious periodicals and sub- 
jects, editing the Workers’ Monthly for 
Messrs. Gall and Inglis, and contri- 
buting lesson notes and occasional 
papers to the Sunday School. His 
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Samuel Rutherford Crockett was born on September 24th, 1860, at_ Little Duchrae (Black Crag) in Galioway. 
The farm 1s about a mile from New Galloway Station, and nine miles from Castle Douglas, the nearest important 
town. The house is a low one-storied building, and formerly had a garden in front o' it. Close by was a wild bit 
of moor, where, as a tiny child, Crockett loved to wander among the heather and boulders. 


vigorous pen was at its best in describing Scripture 
characters, and we may be sure that the children 
brought up under his ministry must know the great 
personalities of the Bible as intimately as the real men and 
women around them. From 1890 to 1893 he was regularly 
engaged on the Christian Leader, writing some of its numbers 
almost entirely. To its late gifted editor, 
Mr. Wylie, he has often expressed grati- 
tude. In ten years he has written over 
twenty volumes, and there is scarcely one 
which, coming from a new writer, would 
not have made a reputation. He gives the 
best hours of every day to his’ desk, and 
the best hours for him are the early morn- 
ing from four to nine o'clock. When the 
Londoner begins to think of leaving his 
bed, Mr. Crockett has his bundle of copy 
ready, and is away for his forenoon on the 
golf links. He has never abandoned the 
open-air life of his childhood, and has not known that 
symptom in which the city-worn Matthew Arnold recognised 
the on-coming of middle age—“the foot less swift to meet 
the morning dew.” The rosy freshness of a June morning 
lies on his pages, and he knows, too, the hour when the rose 
and gold are hidden, and the dawn hangs, pearl-grey and 
changeful, over Rathan sands. All the wild, uncertain 
hours, when townsfolk dread the “night-air,” and like 
Charles Lamb, are troubled with “strange qualms” if they 
venture out, are dear and familiar to him. Who can forget 
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At the age of five Mr. Crockett went to school in the village of Launeston, the Whinnyliggate of his stories, walking 


three and a halt miles to reach it. 


his lovely moonlight-scenes, unsurpassed save in “ Quentin 
Durward” and “The Merchant of Venice”? “It was ever 
my custom,” says Patrick Heron, “ to walk in the full of the 
moon at all times of the year. . . . This was now May, and 
the moon of May is the loveliest in all the year, for with its 
brightness comes the scent of flower-buds, and of young 
green leaves breaking from the quick and breathing earth.” 
Mr. Crockett’s heroines, from May Mischief to Joan of the 
Sword Hand and Isabella of the Vardarelli, are brave and 
winsome maids, but it is no disparagement to say that his 
Scottish lasses are the sweetest in his portrait gallery. The 
foreign princesses are gay, adventurous, and right royal 
ladies, yet when we compare them with Maisie Lennox and 
Winsome Charteris and Nell Kennedy and May Maxwell, 
we think of David Balfour's words when Barbara Grant 
asked if she was not bonnier than Catriona, “I see the braw 
jewel—and I like fine to see it too—but I have more need 
Each of the 
earlier novels was an idyll of noble 
Scottish womanhood, and in the pro- 


of the pickle corn.” 


cession on Mr. Crockett’s golden 
stair there are not only his fictitious 
heroines, but such heroic martyrs as 
Margaret Lauchlison and Margaret 
Wilson, who were drowned on the 
sands of Wigton Bay, and whose 
saintly memory he revived in the 
“Men of the Moss Hags.” 

“Which is the best 
Crockett’s novels?” 


of Mr. 
is a question 
innumerable 
The present writer, who 


often asked by his 
admirers. 
has followed his work with enthu- 
siasm from the beginning, gives the 
preference unhesitatingly to “The 
Grey Man.” 


has never in the least degree weak- 


Although his writing 


ened or slackened, that great book 
Scottish 
Every scene and charac- 


stands alone in recent 
fiction. 


ter becomes a perpetual possession 


CHURCH AURIESTON the 


The feud 
between the houses of Ken- 
nedy and Cassilis is like 
some tragedy of 
Greece; and the leading 
figures, especially the 
wicked John Mure of Auch- 
endrayne, 


to its readers. 


have an epic 
grandeur. 

Of the foreign novels, 
“ Joan of the Sword Hand” 
is best ; but when we recall 
certain scenes from “ The 
Red Axe,’ “The Black 
Douglas,” and “Little Anna 
Mark,” we are amazed at 
fertility of Mr. 
Crockett’s invention. His 
North German story is a 
finer historical picture than 
German authors have them- 
selves produced, and as a study of Teutonic medizval 
customs is scarcely inferior to Gustav Freytag’s series, “ Die 
Ahnen.” English readers, who have sometimes been a 
little puzzled by the Galloway dialect, a little impatient of 
the ‘glossary, are grateful to Mr. Crockett, who has turned 
his continental holidays to such excellent account on 
their behalf. “Joan of the Sword Hand” appeared 
in the Windsor Magazine during a blazing summer two 
years ago, and was like a second holiday to weary folk 
whose vacation ended early. Travels in Southern Italy 
supplied material for that excellent novel, “The Silver 
Skull,” and it will be strange indeed if Mr. Crockett’s many 
months in Spain do not bear fruit in a better book than any 
we have mentioned. The homely humour of the country- 
side, as broadly natural as Shakespeare’s, and preserved 
from all coarseness by the author's instinctive purity of 
thought and language, gives to the humblest of his person- 
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ages a distinct individuality. It used to be said that the 
ancient Egyptians of Georg Ebers, although they lived 
2,000 years befcre the Christian era, were modern Germans 
in all their ways and habits. So Boris and Jorian of Castle 
Kernsberg and many a ruffling servant man of French and 
Italian origin, are in all essential characteristics Galloway 
peasants, nor do we love them the less for that. 

There is one early experience of which Mr. Crockett 


has made little use as yet—the six months he spent in 
London at the age of eighteen. It was a singular adventure 
for the country youth to leave Edinburgh University and 
support himself by journalism in the new world of the 
metropolis. His descriptions of Fleet Street characters are 
as racy as the tales of early travel in Nova Zembla and 
Siberia, into which he is sometimes inveigled at ‘siendly 
firesides. Perhaps he may some day give us a London novel. 


SIR WALTER BESANT. 


HE obituaries of Sir Walter Besant, so far as we have 
read them, make very little of his literary work, and 
Indeed, it has been 


much of his public achievements. 
said that his books are 
already forgotten, but 
that he will be held in 
memory for what he did 
as the founder of the 
Authors’ Society, as the 
originator of the People’s 
Palace, and as a most 
earnest student of the his- 
tory of London. Without 
disparaging any of these 
achievements we venture 
to think Sir Walter Be- 
sant’s name will live just 
so long as his books live. 

The remarkable and 
almost unique feature of 
his literary career is the 
fact that for the first ten 
years of it, and these not 
the least successful years, 
he did his work in colla- 
boration. When his auto- 
biography is published 
we shall probably know 
the exact truth as to what 
did and what 
Rice did in the series 
which bear 
both their names. As 


Besant 
of novels 


it is, the fullest explana- 
tion accessible is that 
given in the preface to 
the Library Edition of 
“Ready Money Morti- 
boy,” which Messrs. Chatto and Windus first published in 
1887. Mr. Rice was for a time proprietor of Once a Week, 
to which Besant sent an article describing his ascent of the 
highest peak in the Island of Réunion. This was printed 
with many blunders, and Besant went to the office. Rice 
and he became very friendly, and each wrote a novel which 
was rejected. They agreed to join in writing “Ready 
Money Mortiboy,” the central figure and leading situation 
of which were due to Rice. This novel was followed by 
“My Little Girl” and “ Harp and Crown,” and “ This Son 


THE LAST PORTRAIT OF SIR WALTER BESANT. 
Specially taken for Tue Bookman a few weeks before his death. 


of Vulcan,” all now completely forgotten. But the real suc- 
cess was made in 1876, when Mr. Edmund Yates published 
in the World “The Golden Butterfly,” and later on “ The 
Monks of Thelema.” 
The partnership from 
that 
successful and 


time was 
secure, 
but it was broken by 
Rice’s death. Sir Wal- 
ter Besant never told 
us the precise shares 
of each partner in 
each fiction, but they 
may have adopted the 
scheme of partnership 
which the “ Antiquary ” 
proposes to Lovel: 
“*Why, I will write the 
critical and historical 
notes on each canto, and 
draw out the plan of the 
story myself. I pretend 
to some poetical genius, 
Mr. Lovel, only I was 
never able to write 
verses.’ ‘It is a pity, sir, 
that you should have 
failed in a qualification 
somewhat essential to the 
art.’ ‘Essential? Nota 
whit; it is the 
mechanical department. 


mere 


A man may be a poet 
without measuring dac- 
tyls and spondees like 
the ancients, or clashing 
the ends of lines into 

rhyme like the moderns, 
as one may be an architect though unable to labour like a 
stonemason. Dost think Palladio or Vitruvius ever 
carried a hod?’ ‘In that case, there should be two 
authors to each poem; one to think and plan, another to 
execute.’ ” 

A point about Sir Walter Besant’s work which has 
not been noticed is that though he wrote very little poetry, 
what he wrote was good. We recall at least one excellent 
piece published in “ Uncle Jack,” a song of the Unsuccess- 
ful Rover. <A short quotation will show that the writer 
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was of the school of the much over-rated Adam Gor- 
don, and could do at least as well as his master. sic) 


“The ship was outward bound, when we drank a health 
around, 
(It was the year fifty-three or thereabout), 
We were all for Melbourne Ho! where like peas the 
nuggets grow, 
And my heart, though young and green, was also 
stout. 


I was two-and-twenty then, and like many other men 
Among that gallant company afloat, 

I had played in the eleven and pulled five or six or seven, 
In the ’Varsity, or else the College boat. 


We were rusticated, plucked, in disgrace, and debt and 
chucked, 
Out of patience with our friends—and unkind, 
But all of us agreed, that a gentleman in need, 
His fortune o'er the seas would surely find. 


So we liquored up and. laughed, day by day aboard that 
craft, 
Till we parted at the port and went ashore; 
And since, of that brave crew, I have come across a few, 
And we liquor and we talk, but laugh no more.” 


But the main characteristic of his novels, one which may 
have helped them at the time, but may be fatal to their 
chances of life, is that they are all “ impossible ” stories. From Photo by] [Fradelle & Young. 
Wherever the scene is laid, whoever the personages may THE LATE SIR WALTER BESANT. 
be, a kind of prosaic phantasy is almost always intro and wicked stepmothers and bad fairies. The tendency 
duced. This is true toa certain extent even of the historical asserted itself everywhere, even in the life of E. H. Palmer, 
novels. It is true to the full extent of almost all the rest. a series of fascinating anecdotes so absurd that the late 
The great novelist works with the possible. He may make Robertson Smith declined to adduce the book as an 
an occasional excursion into the realm of the supernatural, authority of any kind for Palmer’s life. The Author, under 
but with Besant the possible was the ordinary. He could the most prosaic disguise of figures, was full of the impos- 
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not make it other than ordinary. Even when he is describ- sible and the untrue, but if ever a man desired to tell the 
ing the credible he keeps very little in touch with the facts _ truth and tried to set forth the facts of life accurately, it was 
of life. Asa rule he is glad to get away from them into the Sir Walter Besant. His prosaic phantasy was at once his 
land of familiar spirits and wishing caps and good enchanters_ _— making and his undoing. 
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ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


F Robert Buchanan is to live at all, he will live as a poet, 

and the part of his poetry that will survive him will be 

his early attempts to spiritualise into poetry the thoughts 

and feelings of the humblest classes. In his own definition 

of his poetical aims, contained in an essay called “ Tenta- 
tives,” he says: 


“ Poetic art has been tacitly regarded like music and paint- 
ing as an accomplishment for the refined, and it has suffered 
immeasurably as an art from its ridiculous fetters. It has 
dealt with life in a fragmentary form, and with the least 
earnest and least picturesque phases of life. Yet the intensity 
of being, for example, among those who daily face peril, 
who are never beyond want, who have constant presentiments 
of danger, who wallow in sin and trouble, ought to bring to 
the poet, as to the painter, as lofty an inspiration as may be 
gained from those living in comfort who make lamentation 
a luxury and invent futilities to mourn over. The world is 
full of these voices, and the poet has to set them into perfect 
speech. But this truth has been little understood and but 
partially acted upon. Our earliest English poets had some 
leanings towards the heroism of fate-stricken men, and 
Chaucer could dwell on the love of a hind with the same 
affection as upon the devotion of a knight. The old poet had 
a wholesome regard for merit unbiassed by accessories, but 
the broad light he wrote in has suffered a long eclipse.” 


When about 1865 Robert Buchanan published his 
“ Undertones ”—the second edition of which, by the way, 
contains a new poem called “ The Siren”—he received the 
warmest welcome from the most fastidious critics of 
London. The Atheneum under Hepworth Dixon was not 
very hospitable to new authors, but it received Robert 
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Specially photographed for Tue Booxman by S. J. Porter during 
Sir Walter Besant’s visit to Ventnor in April of this year. 


End courts and in Westminster slums, he had known the 
struggles of poor girls and the griefs in costermongers’ 
homes. Perhaps most of the poems might have had their 
scene laid in any great city. They were studies and 


From Photo by) 


Buchat.an with open arms, and the same is true of the 
Spectator. When, in 1866, he published “ London Poems,” 
the welcome was even warmer. In this book Buchanan 
did what he was best qualified to do. He had been in Mile 
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stories of the poor, and they were made from close and 
actual observation. The little glimpses into secluded 
households are often vivid in the extreme. We refer 
particularly to the story of Jane Lewson, who lives with two 
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THE APPROACH TO SIR WALTER BESANT’S HOUSE AT 
HAMPSTEAD. 


prematurely withered and strongly Calvinistic sisters in a 
smoky Islington square : 


“Miss Sarah, in her twenty-seventh year, 
Knew not the warmer passions of her sex, 
But groan’d both day and night to save her soul; 
Miss Susan, two years younger, had regrets 
Her sister knew not, and a secret pain, 
Because her heart was withering—whence her tongue 
Could peal full sharp at times, and show a sting; 
But Jane was comely—might have cherish’d hopes, 
Since she was only twenty, had her mind 
Been hopefuller. The elders ruled the house. 
Obedience and meekness to their will 
Was a familiar habit Jane had learn’d 
Full early, and had fitted to her life 


There is an element of savagery in his “ North Coast and 
other Poems.” That Buchanan had unusual troubles to face 
in his literary career is altogether untrue. Never had a young 
man better prospects and better friends. To Alexander 
Strahan, his publisher, he owed much, and very much. This 
he was not ashamed to confess at one time. He made his 
troubles. He was his own enemy, and probably the growing 
unrest of his mind, an unrest which showed itself more and 
more distinctly as he went on writing criticisms, helped to 
make him the man he became. He held his ground, how- 
ever, as a person to be regarded till, in 1871, he published 
his famous attack on Rossetti, entitled “ The Fleshly School 
of Poetry.” It is impossible to doubt, though it is hard to 
believe, that this article saddened the rest of Rossetti’s life. 
What 
has not been recognised is that the article completely ruined 
Buchanan. 


The testimony is too strong for anyone to contest it. 


It made him a confirmed mutineer. It is won- 
derful that he should have fought his battle with the universe 
through thirty long years, but somehow he did it. 

The article in itself is insignificant to the last degree. 
Whatever may be the fate of Buchanan’s poetry there can 
be no doubt that his prose is dead. Indeed, it hardly ever 
lived. He had much ability, but, on the whole, his prose 
was bold, brazen, careless, bumptious, spiteful, while often 
it descended to the merest twaddle. Buchanan had some- 
thing of a case against Rossetti, but he did not know how 
to put it. Nor was he a man entitled to pose as a 
moralist. In a later libel case the judge said, very truly, 
that the attack upon the fleshly school was couched essenti- 
ally in a fleshly tone. The circumstances of the publication 
were eminently discreditable. The paper was published in 


So closely, ’twas a portion of her needs. 

She gazed on them, as Eastern worshippers 

Gaze on a rayless picture of the sun. 

Her acts seemed other than her own; her heart 

Kept melancholy time to theirs; her eyes 

Look’d ever unto them for help and light; 

Her eyelids droop’d before them if they chid. 

A woman weak and dull, yet fair of face! 

Her mother, too, had been a comely thing— 

A bright-hair'd child wed to an aged man, 

A heart that broke because the man was hard,— 

Not like the grim first wife, who brought the gold, 

And yielded to his melancholy kiss 

The melancholy virgins. Well, the three, 

Alone in the world, dwelt in the house 

Their father left them, living by the rents 

Of certain smaller houses of the poor. 

And they were stern to wring their worldly dues— 

Not charitable, since the world was base, 

But cold to all men, save the minister, 

Who weekly cast the darkness of his blessing 

Over their chilly table.” 

Whoever will read this passage will see the best 
and the worst of Buchanan. He is very fluent, he 
feels strongly, he hits sometimes on an admirable 
phrase, and there is atmosphere about his work. But 
his verse is too fluent, an element of the unpoetical 
and the commonplace is there. It is very doubtful 
whether, even at its best, it is among the things that 
endure. For some years Buchanan held a high posi- 
tion, and his every utterance received unusual con- 
sideration and respect. But the reader who goes on 
with the subsequent book finds the spiritual turmoil in- 


creasing—the rebellion, the fury, and the bitterness. 
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the Contemporary under the signature “Thomas Maitland.” 
Shortly after its appearance, the Athen@um announced that 
Mr. Sidney Colvin was preparing to answer it, and revealed 
the author’s name. Mr. Sidney Colvin made a stinging 
He had no intention of answering. There was 
“nothing instructive about these strictures, except their 
authorship.” “ Among singularities of the pages in ques- 
tion you have observed the name of Mr. Robert Buchanan 
among somewhat more familiar names introduced for 
damaging comparison with the objects of 
attack. You learn, to your edification, that 
the same Mr. Buchanan is himself the author 
of this spirited performance, only he has been 
too modest to acknowledge it, and has had 
the happy thought of delivering his thrust 
from behind the shield of a putative Thomas 
Maitland. Still, what then ? 
pare an answer? 


reply. 


Do you pre- 
Rather you stand off, 
acknowledging it out of your power to accost 
Mr. Maitland-Buchanan on equal terms. You 
admire his ingenious adaptation of the 
machinery of candour to the purposes of dis- 
guise. You inwardly congratulate a pertina- 
cious poet and critic on having at last done 
something which your friends may quote 
concerning him, and you feel that his achieve- 
ment need only be known to be appreciated.” 
Buchanan wrote: “I cannot reply to the in- 
solence of ‘Mr. Sidney Colvin,’ whoever he 
is,’ and declared that he wrote the article, 
but had nothing to do with the signature. He 
appealed to the publisher of the Contemporary 
to corroborate him, “as he is best aware of 
the inadvertence which led to the suppression 
of my own name.” Unfortunately the pub- 
lisher of the Contemporary had written to say, 
“You associate the name of Mr. Robert 
Buchanan with the article ‘The Fleshly 
School of Poetry’ by Thomas Maitland in a 
recent number of the Contemporary Review. 
You might, with equal propriety, associate 
with the article the name of Mr. Robert 
Browning, or of Mr. Robert Lytton, or of any 
other Robert.” Rossetti made a long reply, 
entitled “ The Stealthy School of Criticism,” 
which is republished in his collected works. 
It turned out that Buchanan’s name was sup- 
pressed by the publisher, not through an inad- 
vertence, but through his own expressed 
motion and desire, urgently reiterated. It was years before 
the passions aroused by this struggle subsided, and in 
1876 they culminated in an action brought by Buchanan 
for libel against the Examiner. He obtained damages, but 
paid for them very dearly. 

After that he never recovered any real position. He 
wrote much—plays, criticisms, novels, verses, and obtained 
occasional successes. His native brilliancy and force never 
quite deserted him. Until very near the end there was some 
market for his wares. But he did nothing to redeem his 
early promise, and though he was ever ready for a fight, few 
cared to fight with him. It was not that his antagonists 
were afraid of him, not exactly because they despised him ; 
it was because they pitied him. 


From Photo by) 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE FRANCIS LETTERS.* 


A controversy like that respecting the authorship of the 
Junius letters must have many indirect consequences, and 
must call into existence a large amount of literature ancillary 
and collateral to itself. Such a consequence was the full 
biography of Sir Philip Francis by Parkes and Merivale, so 
valuable as a contribution to the history of Warren Hastings, 
such another is the present entertaining and acceptable pub- 


[Barraud. 


THE MOST CHARACTERISTIC PORTRAIT OF THE LATE ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


lication, which would hardly have seen the light if no attempt 
to identify Francis with Junius had ever been made. To the 
Junian problem, indeed, it contributes nothing except Mr. 
Keary’s able preface ; but it more than justifies its existence 
by its pleasant exhibition of life and character in the familiar 
records of a knot of relatives during nearly half a century. 
The picture is altogether amiable and agreeable ; the letters 
are just the kind to be eagerly sought after and printed by 
the antiquaries of five hundred years hence, but it is scarcely 
likely that they would have found a publisher in our day but 
for the spell of Sir Philip Francis, although they are prin- 
cipally from the pens of his brother-in-law, wife, and 


* “The Francis Letters.” By Sir Philip Francis and other mem- 
bers of the family. Edited by Beata Francis and_ Eliza Keary. 
With a note on the Junius Controversy by C. F. Keary. 2 vols. 
(Hutchinson and Co.) 
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daughters, and his own sardonic and acrimonious, though 
often affectionate, personality is but the thread upon which 
they are strung. Many of the best, it must be said, have 
already appeared in the Parkes-Merivale volume; but these 
will be as good as new to most readers of the present 
generation. The home letters from India of the brother- 
in-law, Alexander Mackrabie, to his father, are the most valu- 
able contents of the first volume. They include one from the 
Cape when under Dutch rule (1774), which appears to have 
been a perfect land of Goshen for the abundance and excel- 
lence of provisions, and the hospitality of the colonists. On 
the other hand, “tradesmen of every rank cheat us egregi- 
ously.” Francis himself writes a most interesting account 
of his interview with Pope Clement XIV., the impersonation 
of the tolerant and liberal Roman Catholicism which was 
beginning to prevail in the eighteenth century, and was so 
completely checked by the French Revolution. Mrs. Francis 
also claims a share of the first volume in her capacity as 
“grass widow”; and the letters of the amiable and unfor- 
tunate Lady Clive are worthy of her character as a friend 
and admirer of the feline race, a pleasing trait in the character 
of Francis himself. The contents of the second volume 
chiefly refer to domestic and social events: balls, jaunts, 
flirtations, costumes, elections for the borough of Onevote, 
saddened by an occasional bereavement, and once agitated 
by an elopement. They owe nothing to the Junius question 
except their existence in a printed form ; nor does the Junius 
question owe anything to them except the summary of the 
case for Francis in Mr. Keary’s introduction. 

If this problem could be determined solely by external 
evidence, the claim of Francis would indeed be irresistible. 
When verses are found undeniably in the hand of Francis’s 
cousin, Tilghman, directed to their address in the feigned 
hand of Junius, and another copy of the same verses, written 
at the same period and on paper of the same description, is 
produced in the genuine handwriting of Francis himself, the 
only escape from admitting the feigned hand to be the writing 
of Francis is to ascribe it to Tilghman, which, as Euclid 
remarks, would be absurd. Mr. Keary strengthens even this 
evidence by producing a proof of one of the Junius letters 
upon which a date is written, as the facsimile incontestably 
shows, not in the hand, be it feigned or natural, of Junius, 
but in the hand of Francis. It would be irrational to dispute 
that this proof had passed through the hands of Francis, and 
the inference that he was the writer as well as the corrector 
seems almost irresistible. Yet we scarcely think that Mr. 
Keary gives due weight to the objections to the Franciscan 
theory from the internal evidence of the letters as compared 
with Francis’s acknowledged writings, and from their attacks 
upon his friend and benefactor Lord Barrington. When all 
is said, a literary gulf does yawn between Junius and Francis, 
widened and deepened by the letters from his pen now pub- 
lished, devoid as these are of indications of eminent talent, 
and full of idle predictions constantly falsified by events. 
The supposition that Francis acted as amanuensis for Earl 
Temple or some other eminent person in the background 
would seem reasonable but for the remarkable knowledge 
evinced of the internal affairs of the War Office, which can 
hardly be ascribed to any one not officially connected with 
it, while the passages which disclose it are not easily separable 
from the general text of the letters. On the whole the Fran- 
ciscan theory seems to present fewer difficulties than the 
amanuensis theory: while no great surprise could be felt if 
the latter were some day to be established by the sudden dis- 
covery of some confidential document hitherto unknown. 

The fact of Francis’s connection with the letters, to what- 
ever extent it may have proceeded, should at all events be 
now acknowledged as well ascertained, and made the basis 
of any further investigation. Something in favour of his 
authorship, or against it, might be established by a more 
careful examination of the style of his Indian official papers 
than they have yet received. Copious MS. materials 
for such an investigation exist in the India Office and 
the British Museum, and some of Francis’s most impor- 
tant minutes, one with a remarkable reference to “The 
Wealth of Nations,” only just published, are printed in 
the East India Company’s selection of documents relating 


to Indian administration issued in 1820. It is only to be 
hoped that the critical faculty may not be allowed to remain 
entirely dormant. It is astonishing that a gentleman of Mr. 
Fraser Rae’s wide literary experience should ascribe to Junius, 
merely on account of the signature, a letter on the affairs of 
Philip Thicknesse, most palpably the production of Thick- 
nesse himself, as must be patent to any one acquainted with 


ONE OF THE LITERARY PICTURES OF THE YEAR. 
“The Monk Felix.” By Frank O. Salisbury. Royal Academy, 
No. 816. 
“ And, long, long, with rapturous look, 
He listened to the song... . 
And he would fain have caught the wondrous bird; 
But strove in vain, for it flew away, away.” 
—Longfellow, ‘‘ Golden Legend.” 
(Reproduced by kind permission of the Artist.) 
the style of that bilious scribbler. Nor, on the other side of 
the question, did the late Mr. Parkes enhance his character 
for acumen by attributing to Junius sundry letters with the 
signature, “Irenarch,” reprinted a few years after their first 
appearance with the name of the real author, a peaceable 
country clergyman. 
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We may mention, as a matter of curiosity, that we have 
seen a reference to Taylor’s “ Junius Identified” in a letter 
of Warren Hastings, written shortly before his death, attesting 
that he had never observed anything in his old enemy to 
warrant the supposition that he could have written the letters 
of Junius. It would have been strange if he had. 

RICHARD GARNETT. 


THREE BOOKS ON ANCIENT GREECE.* 
The charm which ancient Greece exercises over the human 
mind seems to defy time. Centuries come and go, but of 
books dealing with Greece there is no end. Much in many 
of them must necessarily be trite, but in his present volume 
on “ Greek Thinkers” down to about 450 B.C. (which is to be 
followed by two volumes on Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, the 
Stoics and other sects) Professor Gomperz establishes a claim 
not only to the possession of exceptional knowledge, but also 
of exceptional freshness in the expression of it. His work, 
he tells us, “summarizes the labours of a lifetime,” and it 
certainly exhibits throughout that ease and mastery which is 
usvally the proof of long and painstaking preparation. There 
is no ostentatious display of learning, all reference to 
authorities being relegated to notes at the end, and the 
reader who does not know a word of Greek can follow the 
narrative with almost as much ease as a classical scholar. 
Nor can it be said that, even amid the stress of modern life, 
the study of Greek philosophy lies outside the range of all 
but specialists. The thinkers of Greece are, as this volume 
demonstrates, our intellectual forefathers, and although the 
value of their conclusions is often marred by the necessary 
defects of their data, yet the justness of their method, the 
clearness of their insight, and the brilliancy of their imagi- 
nation have a lesson for all time. The atomic theory, for 
instance, as developed by Leucippus and Democritus has had 
far-reaching effects on modern science, and, in spite of its 
errors, is one of the most striking hypotheses which the mind 
of man has ever invented ; when, again, Herbert Spencer says 
that “all things are in a ceaseless flux,” he is only repeating 
the identical words of Heraclitus, and the old Ephesian is 
equally remarkable for his recognition of “ the universal reign 
of law” and of the fact that “war” or “struggle” is the 
fundamental condition of vital progress; while no one can 
read the remarkable account which is here given of Greek 
Physicians without feeling how closely ancient and modern 
thought are linked together. It is, indeed, the great merit of 
Professor Gomperz that he makes this close and causal con- 
nection strikingly clear. He has at once the wide knowledge 
and the living sympathy which enable him to enter into 
intelligent and friendly relationship with these old-world 
thinkers. They are to him real men whom he understands 
and honours—pioneers working with indefatigable industry 
and rare foresight on that path of progress which, thanks to 
them, is easier for our feet. In his vivid pages they are re- 
animated for our instruction and speak to us with a living 
voice. The “dry bones” clothe themselves once more with 
flesh and blood, and are quickened with a new breath, so that 
we become as familiar with these long dead students as ii 
they were living members of the Royal Society. 
The difficult task of translating a work in which technical 
terms necessarily abound has been executed by Mr. L. 
Magnus with the assistance of the author, to whose “ masterly 
knowledge of English” he expresses his obligation, in a 
manner which deserves high praise. Occasionally, indeed, 
the metaphors become a little mixed, as when we read (p. 223) 
‘that “the problem of matter had been stranded on the 
shaliows,” and in the next sentence that “it was a cul-de-sac 
from which there was but one possible outlet”; but in 
general the style is nervous, clear, and wholly unlike the 
ordinary diction of German philosophy. The one great 
defect which the book has is the absence of any “ Table of 


* “Greek Thinkers.” By Prof. T. Gomperz. Translated by L. 
Magnus. Pp. 610. 14s. net. (London: J. Murray. 1gor.) 

“Early Age of Greece.” By Prof. W. Ridgeway. Pp. 684. 
21s. (Cambridge University Press. 1gor.) 

“History of the Greeks.” By E. Shuckburgh. 


Pp. 388. 4s. 6d. 
(Cambridge University Press. 1901.) 


Contents” such as, in a work dealing with many varied sub- 
jects, is indispensable as a guide. 

In this respect, however, Professor Ridgeway’s “ Early Age 
of Greece” is beyond excuse. From beginning to end, 
except for the titles of the ten chapters into which it is divided, 
no guidance whatever is vouchsafed. The reader, who 
naturally expects something like a history of primitive 
Greece, finds himself suddenly immersed in a catalogue of 
the principal “finds” of Mycenzan antiquities, and then 
confronted by a chapter asking “ Who were the Makers?” 
This chapter contains 724 paragraphs crammed with legen- 
dary, ethnographical, and antiquarian lore, through the 
mazes of which no ordinary mortal can find his way entirely 
undirected. Ultimately, if he can keep his head amid the 
mass of details which are heaped together in order to solve 
the problem “by the employment of the inductive method,” 
he will find that the author wishes to prove (1) that Mycenzan 
civilisation was the work of a “ melanochrous” race, who are 
identified with the mysterious Pelasgi, and (2) that the 
“ Achzan” chiefs of Homer are members of an immigrant 
“xanthochrous” race which overran Greece, and which is 
closely akin to our own breed, having its origin in Central 
Europe. These fair-haired conquerors, with whom, it seems, 
the Philistine giants are also connected, brought with them 
the practice of cremation and the use of a round shield and 
iron weapons, while they are also responsible for “ the appear- 
ance of labialism in Greek, a phenomencn hitherto not ex- 
plained by philologists,” and finally for the introduction of 
“ safety-pins.” The scholar who has watched a baby’s toilette 
will here learn with interest that one of the chief instruments 
used in that mystery is at least three millenniums old, and 
was brought into Greece by some near relative of Agamem- 
non. Indeed, Prof. Ridgeway’s account of fibude is almost 
fascinating, and everywhere throughout this volume the 
curious antiquarian will find much that is new and sugges- 
tive, but to the ordinary reader who desires to learn some- 
thing about “ The Early Age of Greece” it will prove cer- 
tainly a puzzle and possibly a disappointment. 

Of Mr. Shuckburgh’s history of Greece it is unnecessary 
to say much. Every publishing house nowadays appar- 
ently finds it profitable to have a complete “series” of 
school-books, and the “ Cambridge Series for Schools and 
Training Colleges” needing a Greek history has now got 
one. It is handy in size, excellent in printing, and clear in 
style, while it is also adorned with some good photographs 
and maps. But such a book can hardly contain anything 
that is new, and the difficulties which must attend its com- 
position are obvious. How, for instance, can anyone in 
four small pages (209-212) make clear exactly the same sub- 
ject for which Professor Gomperz requires a large volume? 
Brevity in such a case involves obscurity. To say, for instance, 
that Leucippus and his followers “ accounted for the origin of 
the universe by the combination of seeds or atoms” may be 
true, but can convey no information to an ordinary boy, 
while if the word “ seeds” is taken in its natural sense, it is 
actually misleading. Nor can a record of Zeno, which is 
comprised in the statement that “he first pointed out the 
need of logic,” be considered satisfactory or instructive. 
Still Mr. Shuckburgh’s work seems quite equal to most 
similar histories, and much better than many of them. 

T. E. PaGE. 


THE ROMANCE OF SICILY.* 


For those who have read their Greeks and their Gibbon, Mr- 
Crawford does not exactly write. He addresses the general 
public, especially the American, which is fond of travelling, 
not well grounded in history, and accustomed to get its coaching, 
as it hurries along, from Baedeker. But in this kind the 
versatile story-teller shows to great advantage. His pleasant, 
light!y-moving style, always easy, never impassioned, has some- 
what the eflect of glazing in majolica ware; it burnishes the 
fine colours of romance. To the fortunate who, like oneself, 
have seen most of the cities and castles which he illustrates, 
Mr. Crawford's volumes are full of delightful reminiscences. 


* “The Rulers of the South—Sicily, Calabria, Malta.” By F. Marion 
Crawford. Two volumes. 21s. net. (Macmillan and Co., London and 
New York.) 
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They are rich with the spoils of time. And Mr. Henry 
Brokman’s “ hundred original drawings ” which beautify these 
chapters have constantly a delicate vividness and some- 
times a power that cannot be mistaken. On the whole, 
this seems a finer set of sketches than ‘ Ave Roma Im- 
mortalis,” and the subject in large measure is new to all but 
scholars. 
Romantic in the handling, never simply classic in the 
Sophoclean sense, the long narration does not pretend to solve 
difficulties or answer abstruse questions. With packed phrases, 
it might have told us more, and perhaps made a stronger mark. 
In one or two points it is not quite up to date. Mr. Crawford 


ONE OF THE LITERARY PICTURES OF THE YEAR. 
“The Lady of Shalott.” By Frederic Catchpole. Royal Academy, No. 400. 


“Out flew the web and ficated wide; 
The mirror crack’d from side to side.” 


(Reproduced by’kind permission of the Artist.) 


says that nothing of the poet Bacchylides has come down to us, 
But I have at my elbow as I write the volume containing a 
thousand lines of Bacchylides which was recovered in 1896 from 
Egyptian darkness. With the exceedingly doubtful but highly- 
coloured “ Legend of Pythagoras,” given here at length, no 
lover of old stories can quarrel, It is a mosaic not unworthy 
cf the medizval “ Lives of the Saints.” Nevertheless, when 
the author lays it down that the ‘‘ Mysteries.” Eleusinian or 
other, revealed to their adepts a purified ethics and a doctrine 
of immortality, one feels that he has put his trust in authorities 
who wrote before the science of folklore had thrown light on 
these problems. Even Dollinger, thovgh not acquainted with 
what has been done to clear up the origin of myths and rituals, 


was confident in his ‘‘Heathendom and Jewry” that the 
Mysteries taught no secret dogmas, still less did they transcend 
the popular ethics. The progress of ethics was due to heathen 
philosopl:ers, not to heathen priests. 

In his first volume, Mr. Crawford gives us a_ readable 
selection from the well-known sources, and if he can persuade 
his American friends to verify his statements in Thucydides,, 
Plutarch, and the rest,the will have done a splendid work. The 
names of the Dionysii, Dion, Timoleon, and Agathocles may be 
familiar, but their lives and deeds assuredly are not to grown- 
up schoolboys. Maps and plans make intelligible the many 
sieges of Syracuse, but above all tke greatest, when 
Nicias met his fate and the Empire 
of Athens was broken. We _ could 
have wished for a larger page dealing 
with Empedocles at Agrigentum, where 
the Port still preserves his name. How- 
ever, in all matters that touch upon 
philosophy, Mr. Crawford is modest, 
nor does he undertake a disquisition upon 
Sicilian poets, or artists, tempting as it 
must have been. Unless we have over- 
looked other references, Theocritus him- 
self is dismissed in a line. Something 
more, but very inadequate, is given to 
Pindar ; more still to Simonides. On 
the other hand, Verres and Cicero get a 
little too much. 

The fact seems to be that Mr. Craw- 
ford, though admiring the Greeks, with 
whom he compares the Japanese in a 
striking paragraph, is by sympathy Roman, 
and even Catholic, to a degree somewhat 
unusual. His second volume brings this 
out in full day. Wherever he can, he 
throws in a benevolent word about the 
Popes. He thinks the Colosseum more 
impressive than the Parthenon—a strange 
feeling to many of us who have lingered 
day after day on the Acropolis, and left it 
with poignant regret. Again and again 
he returns to Rome, when we should 
have lked him to tell us about the ex- 
quisite, not Roman, scenery and _ lkeroes. 
of Sicily. Instead of Vitiges attacking 
the Mole of Hadrian, we could well have 
enjoyed a description, now not extant, of 
the wonderful Cathedral of Monreale 
and the Cappella Palatina, which rivals 
it in golden mosaic. We could have 
ascended Atna with the dilettante Em- 
peror, and seen the sunrise from its 
cone. Or we might have had a chapter 
on the religious customs of the Sicilians, 
which are instructive though not always 
edifying. In the Island one feels that 
Rome is a long way off, and that the 
Greek, or even the Saracen, world is 
nearer. 

The Normans and the Hohenstavffen 
occupy scene after scene as we move 
down through the Middle Ages, al) 
brightly reproduced, as is natural when 
we are talking of our own kith and kin. 
The House of Hauteville—the Roberts, 
Rogers, Manfreds, and Conrads— Frederic 
II., St. Louis of France, Charles of Anjov, 
and the Sicilian Vespers—all these and 
more come flocking. With the Spaniards (who never did good to 
Italy) and Charles V.— singularly over-rated, as it appears to us, 
by Mr. Crawford’s kindly pen—the story breaks off rather than 
ends. There is a sudden leap to our own day and to the 
Mafia, which is described from official documents, and doubtless 
with insight. Will these lively sketches persuade tourists to go 
farther South when they have visited the Temples at fever- 
haunted Pzstum? We hope so. But if Messrs. Thomas 
Cook would set up an office in Palermo or Messina—at present 
they have none in the Island—they would speedily quicken the 
trains and make the centre more accessible-—and they need not 
ruin the romance of Sicily. 


WILLIAM Barry. 
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MR. CROCKETT IN TWO MOODS.* 


Mr. Crockett has written several more exciting stories than 
« The Silver Skull,” and at least two superior to it in technique 
and in the loves and humours of life, but none that is in 
the true sense of the phrase more of a genuine historical 
romance, But for certain Ouidaesque touches—and even these 
are perhaps not inappropriate—like “ the swarthy fisher-folk 
of Adria” and “the red-lipped, saucy-eyed maidens by the 
fountains "—it comes very near the perfection of a compact 
melodrama. And such a compact melodrama a book of 
this kind ought to be, or it is an absolute failure. Mr. 
Crockett deals with an actual historical incident, the putting 
down of the Red Terror in Apulia by an Englishman, General 
Richard Church. Ciro the priest—by the way, his “red 
eyes” and his “seventeen murders” are insisted upon once 
too often, and with too aggressively Dickensian emphasis—- 
and his Secret Society, and the cigarette he was smok- 
ing when he was executed, are all hideously fascinating 
facts. Mr. Crockett was bound to make a powerful narra- 
tive or a powerful melodrama out of the material at his dis- 
posal. It was unnecessary for him to perform the one task ; 
if he was to perform the other, then Incident, Incident, Inci- 
dent, was bound to be his cue. And so, from the moment 
when Isabella, who is Countess of Monte Leone in her own 
right, though she is ignorant of the fact, sees the chief of 
her house struck down by the agent of the “Silver Skull” 
Society in the midst of festivity, to the happy honeymoon 
time when she goes off with her dull-witted Scotch husband, 
Walter Cameron, and sees the mother of the Vardarelli 
sitting on the roadside and gazing at the head of Ciro “ with 
a kind of holy joy on her countenance,” there is nothing but 
blood and fire, plot and counter-plot. And this is all as it 
should be, because it is historically as well as luridly Italian, 
There is certainly not a dull page in the book; under the 
circumstances this is success. But it has much positive as 
well as negative literary merit. Mr. Crockett’s powers as a 
descriptive writer—occupying a position midway between 
James Grant and R. L. Stevenson—stand him in good stead. 
There are some excellent battle-pieces, although the last stand 
of the Vardarelli is too long drawn out; and one siege-piece, 


a better than which it would be difficult to find in contem- ~ 


porary fiction. Then the three heroes of the story—the 
picturesque and “legitimate” brigand, Don Gaetano, the 
chief of the Vardarelli; the patient and masterful English- 
man, Richard Church; and that modern “ damn’d Iago,” the 
Abbate Ciro Annicharico—are admirably contrasted. Strong 
in incident, Mr. Crockett is weak for once in the realisation 
of female character. The mother of the Vardarelli is a very 
conventional avenging angel; and the heroine, Isabella, 
although she acts her part well enough as an _ Italian 
“daughter of the regiment,” going out with “the gay Var- 
darelli riders,” plays the sweetheart very poorly. Even she, 
however, deserved somebody of more character than such a 
sobersides as Cameron, Church’s aide-de-camp, whose 
ridiculously impossible jealousy of his superior officer is a 
blot upon Mr. Crockett’s art. “The Silver Skull” proves 
that its author would make a most effective playwright. 

In “ Cinderella” Mr. Crockett is once more on his native 
heath, in the company of eccentrically single-minded min- 
isters, of robust lads and lasses, of tyrannical, warm-hearted, 
and plain-spoken serving-men and serving-women, and 
thorough-going scoundrels. The story is as different as it 
well could be from * The Silver Skull,” and it is at once more 
pleasant and more disappointing. One feels that in telling 
how poor Hester Stirling came by her own in the shape of a 
lover who is the son of a peer and a fortune in rubies which 
amounts to £10,000 a year, in giving us rich specimens of 
the “ranch” tongue of Megsy Tipperlin, Hester’s nurse, and 
even in dwelling on the pull-devil pull-baker of Sylvanus 
Torphichan and Juno Chetwynd, Mr. Crockett “lets himself 
go,” as he certainly does not in narrating the duel between 
Richard Church and the diabolic Ciro. On the other hand, 
“ Cinderella” does not possess the very genuine plot interest 
of “ The Silver Skull.” It is somewhat incoherent; here and 


* “ The Silver Skull.” By S. R. Crockett. 6s. (London: Smith, 
Elder and Co. 1901.) 
te — By S. R. Crockett. (London: James Clarke and 
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there it suggests—though the suggestion may be very unjust 
—the probability of its having been written hurriedly and in 
instalments to suit the emergencies of serial publication ; and 
it is too crowded with characters. Hester Stirling is a good 
contrast to the artificial and selfish but not wholly bad Tor- 
phichan girls, but she is not so full-blooded as some of her 
author’s other creations ; and Cyrus Darroch, although he is 
worth a score of Cameron in “ The Silver Skull,” is not a 
young Scotsman, but an English public-school boy. His 
father is a trifle too contemptible; David Stirling, Hester’s 
mysterious father, is too Italian in his vindictiveness ; and his 
father-in-law, though on the whole he makes a good scoun- 
drel, is too aggressively oily. Nor can Mr. Crockett be con- 


gratulated on the manners of his aristocratic society. All the 
same, “Cinderella” as an old-fashioned yet vigorous story 
of poetic justice will be appreciated by other than Scotch 


Frontispiece. ‘‘ War’s Brighter Side.” (Pearson.) 
readers.. Megsy Tipperlin, too, the careful watch-dog, is a 
valuable addition to Mr. Crockett’s gallery and to the por- 
traiture of disappearing Scottish “ types.” 

WILLIAM WALLACE. 


WAR’S BRIGHTER SIDE.* 


Although the war has been responsible for so many and 
such a wide variety of books, this is entirely unlike any 
other it has yet occasioned. It covers a period of one month 
only, from the date of Lord Roberts’ entry into Bloemfontein 
to the commencement of his march towards Pretoria; and 
the social life of the army and of the surrendered township 
during this interval is succinctly presented by Mr. Julian 
Ralph in his breezy, familiar style, with valuable sidelights 
in the way of official proclamations, reports, leaders, and 
miscellaneous articles reprinted from the Friend. In fact, 
the volume resolves itself mainly into a history of the in- 
ception and early progress of that remarkable journal. 

Two days after the occupation of Bloemfontein, Lord 
Roberts requested certain of the war correspondents to under- 
take the publication of a daily newspaper for the entertain- 
ment and information of the army, and the Friend was the 
result. It is the first paper ever produced in such circum- 
stances, and Mr. Ralph was happily inspired when he com- 
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piled this fitting record of so unique an enterprise. The only 
feature of the book one sometimes wishes away is the author’s 
liberal, not to say generous, use of superlatives; all his gods 
are great gods, no blot from their pens but is a diamond, and 
every word that falls from their lips is an authentic pearl. 
This is an amiable habit, a weakness in the right direction 
certainly, but too much of it gets a little irritating. The 
editors of the Friend were Messrs. Ralph, Perceval Landon, 
E. W. Buxton, and H. A. Gwynne, of the Daly Mail, Times, 
Johannesburg Star, and Reuter’s Agency respectively. 
Soon after the paper started Mr. Rudyard Kipling joined the 
staff, and for a great week or so shared in the editorial 
labours. The contributions of the editors bulk largely 
among the selections reprinted, they having of necessity 
written most of each day’s paper, and their joint and irre- 
sponsibly humorous “ Kopje Book Maxims,” Mr. Ralph's 
imaginary and real correspondence with “Miss Bloemfon- 
tein,” Mr. Kipling’s delightfully satirical “Fables for the 
Staff ” and his several characteristic poems, with the leaders 
and descriptive articles of the other editors and of divers 
occasional contributors, to say nothing of the many and 
often capital poems furnished by the “ Tommies ” themselves, 
make a body of reading that is alive with interest and inner 
significance wherever you may touch upon it. Perhaps the 
finest and most vivid bit of writing is Dr. Conan Doyle’s “A 
First Impression,” a strikingly realistic picture of the march 
of Smith-Dorrien’s war-worn brigade into Bloemfontein. 
The book is illustrated with some admirable photographs, 
and with facsimile reproductions of a page of Conan Doyle’s 


“copy,” and a corrected proof by Kipling, whose marginal 
notes amply corroborate Mr. Ralph’s amusing records of the 
trouble the editors had with their Dutch compositors. 


MR. SAVAGE LANDOR IN CHINA.* 

Whatever shortcomings Mr. Savage Landor may have, as 
a writer he is always piquant. In these two sumptuous, well- 
illustrated volumes we have the most complete history of the 
campaign in the Far East yet put together. The writer 
landed in Tientsin at the close of the fighting and marched 
with the Allies to the relief of the Legations. It was his good 
fortune to be the first European to set foot within the For- 
bidden City and to ride side by side with the Russian Com- 
mander and receive the ceremonious salute of the British 
General, who, a day or two before, had refused him permis- 
sion to be present at that historic function. The best 
description of the palace interiors at Peking and the suburbs, 
within reach of English readers, is to be found in the latter 
half of Mr. Savage Landor’s book. It is strange to learn that 
these jealously guarded shrines of Oriental prerogative are 
lit by electricity, and to be told that the installation was 
successfully carried out by Chinese workmen who had been 
specially trained for the purpose, as no Europeans could be 
admitted within the sacred precincts. This enterprising 
observer is not always a consistent historian. He argues that 
whilst looting as between civilised Powers is reprehensible, 
such practices are perfectly innocent in dealing with the 
Chinese ; he furthermore declares that practically little or no 
looting was done by the Allies, the Boxer 


locusts having swept the country before- 
hand; whilst in describing the march 
through the palace he says an attempt was 
made to break open the locked boxes con- 
taining the Emperor’s knick-knacks, and 
a European officer actually took a neck- 
lace of jade and amber from the person 
of a custodian of the palace, and Sir 
Robert Hart’s effort next day to secure its 
return was unavailing. It seems a suffi- 
cient amount of looting was done at 
Tientsin to give Mr. Landor the data for 
a philosophical narrative of the various 
forms into which the passion for loot is 
differentiated by race and nationality. 
The American soldier cares for silver 
ingots, the British for bits of silk for his 
sweetheart, the Japanese for a silver watch, 
the Cossack for a musical box, whilst the 
Sikh is quite indifferent to costly furs. 
Mr. Landor found it strange to hear looted 
musical boxes producing their European 
melodies amidst smouldering ruins and 
blackened corpses at Tientsin, and in the 
Emperor’s Palace at the metropolis. 

This famous traveller is not altogether 
trustworthy when he gets off his own 
ground; perhaps his intrepidity betrays 
him. The Chinese god of war is really 
a hero of early Chinese history, and whilst 
Buddhism in China is ready to incorpo- 
rate the most promiscuous forms of ido- 
latry, it is an entire mistake to speak of 
Kwan Tai as “a Buddhist Deity.” The 
ancestral shrine of the reigning dynasty 
is described as a “ pagoda,” a name quite 
inapplicable to such a structure. Indeed, 
Mr. Landor seems to have Buddhism on 
the brain, possibly an effect of his terrible 
treatment at the hands of the llamas in 
Thibet. The Boxer movement he thinks 
Buddhistic in its origin and organisation, 
a theory for which there is neither esta- 
blished fact nor probability. Buddhist 
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monasteries are nests of the langour and nasty ineptitude 
produced by sensuality and opium-smoking, and for that 
reason, the life-respecting traditions of Buddhism apart, 
are not likely to have been head-centres of murder and 
insurrection. Is Mr. Landor serious when he tells us that 
on a journey in the north-west provinces, some years back, 
he prescribed washing for fifteen days in salt water to a 
poor leper whose hands had been wasted by the fell 
disease, and who, in a pathetic confidence in the healing 
skill of Europeans, had asked a remedy for his affliction? 
Let us hope that in giving this story the writer is only 
indulging his well-known vein for exaggeration, or that 
if the poor leper was mocked after this fashion it was only 
iu a thoughtlessness for which after-regret was felt. All 
travellers in China ought to be thoughtful—thoughtful for 
those who have to follow in their steps and thoughtful also 
for the honour of foreign science. How European skill 
would suffer in the esteem of that particular village when 
the fifteen days were over and Mr. Landor was pushing his 
adventures elsewhere! This redoubtable traveller has 
already been reminded that the shambles and the charnel- 
house are not suitable places for work with a camera, and 
it would be well if he would accept another note of warning 
on the same line. If Chinese translations are attempted 
it is well not to reproduce the original Chinese script by 
photography. Those who have passed the smatterer stage 


in the study of Chinese literature are tempted to scoff. 
Mr. Savage Landor is daring as a traveller, and also daring 
as a linguist, and in this second capacity he is sometimes 
as unfortunate as in the first. 


THomas G. SELBY. 


LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS.* 


In these days when the tendency is rather for every man 
te be his own hero, it is distinctly refreshing to find in Mr. 
W. D. Howells a hero-worshipper of the genuine kind. Not 
that he blindly admires; he is discriminative to fastidious- 
ness, but whom he does admire he admires whole-heartedly. 
Or did, for these reminiscences are principally of his younger 
years. That there are strait limits to his appreciations was 
perhaps inevitable ; his sympathies are reserved for the re- 
cognisably great and, if one may be pardoned for saying so, 
the entirely respectable. He cannot (or could not) breathe 
happily, except in the cultured air of Boston and amidst 
the conventionalities of polite society. There was never a 
vagabond streak in him anywhere; the literary and journa- 
listic Bohemians of New York simply repelled him. He tells 
how he went one night to a beer-cellar much frequented of 
such, but he seems to have gone very much as a gentlemanly 
explorer might venture into a land of raw barbarians. He 
was introduced to Walt Whitman in that cellar, but is evi- 
dently relieved that Whitman was not sitting in the noisiest 
corner of it. Later, he met another of that unconventional 
coterie, Artemus Ward, but not in the cellar, and his refer- 
ences to him are in the kindliest possible spirit. 

When he comes among indubitably famous men whom he 
can look up to unhesitatingly, then Mr. Howells feels at home 
and expands into the most genial and informing of chroni- 
clers. Nowhere making pretence to sympathies he does not 
possess, he is concerned only to set down the simple truth 
as he saw and heard it. He lingers enjoyingly over dinners 
and evenings with Lowell, Longfellow, Holmes, and always 
has less thought of what he said to them than what they said 
to him and to each other. These three had most of his 
heart, but Mr. Howells’ wide circle of literary friends and 
acquaintances included Emerson, Whittier, Aldrich, Bret 
Harte, as well as numerous lesser contemporaries. Like the 
rest of mankind, he failed to break through the curious 
shyness of Nathaniel Hawthorne, of whom he gives a haunting 
little sketch, that vividly corroborates Holmes’ incisive 
description of that recluse novelist: “ Ah, well! I don’t know 
that you will ever feel you have really met him. He is like 
a dim room with a little taper of personality burning on the 
corner of the mantel.” 


A Personal Retro- 
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Interwoven with reminiscences of his friends is the story 
of Mr. Howells’ own early struggles and later successes. 
These also he relates frankly and with a deal of quiet 
humour; he is not ashamed to tell of his failures, his 
mistakes, the snubs he had occasionally to endure ; but these, 
and all he modestly recalls of himself, make merely a slight 
thread on which he strings his memories of others, so that 
unless you were aware of his high achievements as a novelist 
you wou:d hardly guess at them from anything he has written 
here. The book, which is well illustrated with some eighty 
portraits and sketches, is full of gossipy information, and 
forms a really valuable addition to our knowledge of the 
literary history and the inner lives of the chief literary 
figures of America in the latter half of the last century. 


MEN AND LETTERS.* 


From Mr. Paul we get the expected. Not many people 
are competent to write comprehensive common-sense judg- 
ments on Men and Letters, though most critics can repeat 
commonplaces. What saves Mr. Paul’s criticisms from the 
charge of commonplace is that he sees his subjects in per- 
spective, and not as flat surfaces to be checked and mea- 
sured. With great energy Mr. Paul addresses himself to 
giving a fair comprehensive summary of the whole figure 
before him, and his essays, if they do not show much original 
insight, by their catholic acceptation of the “ general view” 
have a certain breadth which is pleasing. That Mr. Paul’s 
sympathies are not limited can be judged by his sympathetic 
papers on Swift, Macaulay, and Matthew Arnold. That Mr. 
Paul’s thought is at times acute may be seen by his paper 
on the Philosophical Radicals—Roebuck, Mill, Place, 
Molesworth, and Grote—a paper in which the characteris- 
tic defects of the Radical temperament of the fifties is hit 
off with some niceness. There is a very sensible criticism 
of Sterne, and an able, if slightly acidulated, summary of 
Gibbon’s Life and Letters; moreover, the essay on the 
Victorian Novel is eminently suited to the English taste. 
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JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL AT FORTY. 
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And greater praise no English critic will require. We would, 
however, expound this praise by adding that Mr. Paul, though 
qualified by his alert and well-trained intelligence for critical 
work, shows some deficiencies in zsthetic taste. What a 
curious bluntness of taste is revealed by the following pro- 
nouncements of Mr. Paul: 


Cesar,’ says Mommsen, ‘is the entire and perfect man.’ Such 
a judgment lacks distinction, and might, by an unfavourable critic, 
be called crude. Mr. Makail says with more effect, because with 
less violence, that ‘the combination of literary power of the very 
first order with his unparalleled military and political genius is per- 
haps unique in history.’ 55. 

Good heavens! “ Combination—literary power—first order 
—unparalleled military and political genius—unique— 
history "—that this string of commonplaces should rank 
above that deep and pregnant criticism, “‘ Caesar is the entire 
and perfect man,” shows that Mr. Paul can never have 
grasped Cesar’s greatness, or, indeed, have looked at Cesar’s 
head, in any sculpture gallery, with the seeing eye, or he 
would have “ apprehended” Mommsen’s meaning. Similarly 
Mr. Paul gives us a curiously blunt dictum on Swift’s poetical 
powers : 

** But those who deny the title of poet to Swift must deny it also 
to Pope. They stand and fall together. Pope was Swift’s avowed 
model. He never, he said, could read a line of Pope’s without wish- 
ing it were his own.’’—p. 281. 

Swift and Pope as poets “ stand and fall together”! Surely 
this is the naivest criticism. No doubt Swift and Pope both 
held the eighteenth century ideal of poetry, and no doubt 
Swift tried to attain to Pope’s rank; but that we must deny 
the title of poet to Pope because Swift failed utterly to ela- 
borate for himself a style that was not essentially prosaic, this 
is a most arbitrary decision. We pass on, however, to another 
point of critical taste, which is, perhaps, more debateable. 
Speaking of the Classical Poems of Tennyson, Mr, Paul 
says: 

** Heap’d over with a mound of grass, 
Two handfuls of white dust, shut in an urn of brass.’ 


“This is surely one of Tennyson’s most magical feats of poetical 
compression. Far more finely and completely than Horace’s pudvis 


.et umbra sumus, it expresses the idea of death common to Horace 
.and Homer.”’—p. 8. 


Now to us Tennyson’s lines, beautiful lines as they are, 


seem essentially modern. It is only the modern brain look- 
ing back at antique life, and striving to make it living by the 
picturesque faculty, that could prefer the picture contained 
in Tennyson’s eighteen words to the idea in Horace’s four 
words. Yet Mr. Paul assures us that Tennyson’s “idea of 
death” is “more fine and complete” than Horace’s. ‘Truly 
this is the age of modernity. Mr. Paul, indeed, is “ modern” 
in the sense of not wishing the actual life of his own age to 
be recorded except in the terms of the literary recipes that 
please him. We have some girding at Ibsen, and Mr. Gissing 
is commended thus: “A little more romance, a little more 
poetry, a little more humour, and Mr. Gissing would be a 
very great writer indeed” (p. 155). Well, well, no doubt this 
is criticism, for the judges are many, and criticism, we know, 
may be judgment of any sort. 


THE FOUR GEORGES AND WILLIAM IV.* 

Mr. Justin and Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy appear to dis- 
sent widely from Lord Beaconsfield’s dictum that “England 
is a great Asiatic Power.” At first sight this may appear 
otherwise ; the reader may even be dismayed at observing 
forty pages of vol. 3 devoted to the history, principally the 
trial, of Warren Hastings. But should he refer to the index 
te ascertain how much more information of the same nature 
he will be required to absorb, he will be relieved, if amazed, 
to discover that in vol. 4 there is no reference to India what- 
soever; that, save for an occasional and casual allusion, 
Indian history after Warren Hastings is for the writers and 
readers of this history a total blank. The colonisation of 
Australia has been deemed an event of some importance; 
but Australia is as entirely absent from the index as India 
is. Napoleon at first seems about to fare better. Chapter 62 
is actually headed “ Napoleon Bonaparte,” but after five 
pages, save for the most casual allusions, Napoleon is as 
much out of sight as though he had never existed. Clever 
and intelligent men like the Messrs. McCarthy must be aware 
that this is not the way to write history. They must know 
that their work is not really history, but is a series of dis- 
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quisitions upon such historical episodes as happened to strike 

their fancy. From this point of view it deserves praise; the 

style is easy and graphic; the general fairness and modera- 
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tion, the authors’ political opinions considered, most credi- 
table ; it is well adapted to beget or foster curiosity respect- 
ing the extensive domains of history upon which the writers 
have not thought proper to enter. As a stimulus to the 
study of more complete and exact histories, the book may be 
of service; in so far as it may be accepted as a substitute for 
such works, it can only be mischievous. It has too much 
history to pass as biography, and too little to pass as history. 
It is something in its favour that it is remote from the 
crammer’s point of view, and for merely examination 
purposes will be found a mockery, a delusion, and a snare. 


MR. LE GALLIENNE’S NEW FANCIES.* 

“Sleeping Beauty” is a pleasant, a gracious, and 
an eminently sensible little book of essays. Though 
poetry and romance and idealism and such-like themes 
have inspired it, we recommend it confidently to prac- 
tical men and women of the world, for its spirit is 
very timely; it deals with their point of view and with that 
of their neighbours, which they should understand. The ques- 
tions are dealt with as they affect us here to-day. And though 
written by a romanticist, the book does not disparage the 
“ practical” folk unduly. The sum of it all is wonderfully 
enlivening, and while it draws us along no labyrinths of 
thought, by its bright suggestions it sets us thinking on every 
other page. Perhaps the happiest of all is the title-essay, 
with its cheerful message to such as fear the passing of beauty 
from the world ; that beauty is ever with us, yet never exists 
till it is discovered, till the fairy prince kiss it into life. And 
so let the discoverers not die out! The most substantial is 
that on “ The Second Coming of the Ideal.” The matter of 
it had need to be said in this clear, concise fashion in the 
hearing of many timorous souls to-day. While heralding the 
new uprising of a belief in higher things, and the already 
accomplished defeat of materialist philosophy, it does not fail 
to recognise what the new idealism owes to the brutal realism, 
the cold, hard courage of the sceptic of yesterday. Idealism 
will no longer, or need no longer, tamper with life, with facts 
-—but accepting these, will still persist in soaring. It is worth 
while writing to-day such words as these: “The value of a 
man’s idealism depends on the amount of ugliness it has been 
able to look upon and live. . . . If you will call yourself an 
idealist—may I ask how many hard and ugly things have you 
faced? How deeply has sorrow wrung you?’ Have you known 
the unutterable bitterness of death? Have you looked into 
the blood and vulgar face of war?’ Have you seen the cruel 
face of the sweater? Have you listened without a fear to the 
last cold words of science?...In the sweet cup you 
bring, have you thrown all the sours and bitters of the world, 
and has it yet remained sweet?” 

Mr. Le Gallienne has not, of course, said the last word on 
the idealism of this or any day. Indeed, there is one side cf 
idealism he does not seem to realise at all—and his book is all 
the pleasanter. For his message seems to be that provided a 
man have the faculty of seeing the steady good above the 
changing ill, in all places and all times he may be equally at 
home. A comfortable thought, but not a very true one. The 
popular phrases—a prosaic age, a prosaic country, express 
stern realities. And in his present pleasant mood he forgets 
the warrior idealist, who continually fights facts, or defies 
them, to whom the penalty of accepting them is death—au 
uncomfortable personage, but in very truth an idealist. Mr. 
Le Gallienne’s aim, however, in writing his graceful essays 
has not been to exhaust a subject, but to set his readers 
dreaming and thinking in a healthy, good-tempered mood 
about the things that matter. 

So far had we written when his book, “ The Life Romantic,” 
came into our hands. It is one of the pleasantest of his 
stories, not the most remarkable, but very comfortable, and 
a curious comment on the volume we have just been speaking 
of. The hero loves a lad who is all-absorbed in ideal 
things. She calls for him when she wants him, but is too 
ideal to marry him. He serves her ideally for many years, 
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years during which he has had tremendous literary aspira- 
tions, has outworn his early Catholic belief, tried free- 
thinking, flirting, and much else to drown the emptiness of 
his heart. At last, he can stand it no longer. He finds food 
for his soul in rousing Nonconformity, and for his heart in 
a quite unideal but pretty bookbinder, who is very willing 
to give up her craft and marry him. There is much else in 
the book, among other interesting things a curiously honest 
confession of a literary hero’s limited capacity for reading 
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the classics. The wholesome and the commonplace claim 
this follower of the “life romantic” in the end—a happy, 
comfortable end. 


NOVEL NOTES. 


THE ARISTOCRATS. 6s. (John Lane.) 

The Lady Helen Pole went off to the Adirondacks to nurse 
her invalid brother, the Duke, back to health and vigour. 
Their presence was not unnoticed in the Adirondacks. 
Agreeable Americans wished to introduce their fellow-country- 
men and women to the English visitors, and wished only 
to introduce the best. It was with this latter meritorious 
desire that Lady Helen and her brother fell out. They didn’t 
like the best; and the Duke, who combined the mind of a 
man of the world with the crude expression of a schoolboy, 
said so brutally. Bertie, indeed, is generally quite un- 
quotable, which is a pity, for he is apt. Lady Helen, who 
rather unusually, and, when all is said and done, un- 
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fairly, joins to a clear strong intellect, and a rare amount of 
sclid cultivation, the barbarian ideal of her class and country 
in respect to such things as will and intellect, said the same 
wittily in her letters home, which are here reproduced. They 
told her that a “ peculiar combination of brains, culture, and 
pecuniary success” was the hall-mark of the best “set” in 
America. The “best” played their most cultured plays 
before her, and she rounds on them, accusing them all of 
water in the blood, and uttering her desire for something 
stronger. Her notion of a man and of a literature is where 
there is room for “ God and the devil to jog along peacefully 
side by side,” and when she dares to say so to a most refined 
and highly popular author, she drags from him the con- 
fession, he is an “emasculated backboneless poseur to please 
the passionless women and the timid publishers of the United 
States.” But her remorseless pictures of the women are the 
best. She says, of course, they painted themselves. She was 
only reporter. Said a woman novelist to her: “‘I have had 
scme very fortunate experiences since I wrote that [her last 
book]. ... I have watched a love affair progress right 
under my nose, and I was visiting a friend of mine when her 
husband was accidentally killed. She was a wonderful 
psychological study in her grief,’ and she set her mouth, as 
if overcome by the responsibility of her own brain.” But 
Mrs. Laurence is our delight. “‘I wish I could marry an 
Englishman,’ she said, with her little pout. ‘I have had so 
many offers from my own countrymen, but not one from an 
Englishman—I think it’s too bad! Of course, I shall marry 
again. I’m so feminine, and I hate work. I am always so 
amused when the critics rave over my quick, brilliant style 
and verbal facilities ; I grind out every sentence and hate the 
very sight of the paper. I want to marry a rich man who 
wil! pet me and leave me nothing to do but to be charming 
and to dress exquisitely, That is all a woman ever was made 
for, not to write tiresome books that other people think clever. 
Of course, I am glad I am such a success ; but I’m sure I’d 
a great deal rather be you.” The clever writer of these letters 
must have got himself or herself heartily disliked in America 
by this time, we fear. Let us wait for the return volley. 


HER MAJESTY’S MINISTER. By William Le Queux. 6s. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) 

The annoying and almost grotesque complication by which 
a loyal but too susceptible-hearted secretary of legation 
becomes enamoured successively of two female spies makes 
a thrilling story. We are not permitted to think too meanly 
of the young hero’s judgment either ; for one at least of the 
intriguers is really an angel of virtue and sweetness, and 
merely a victim of circumstances. How Europe escapes the 
throes of war, and the designs of clever villains, cleverly 
helped by villainesses, Mr. Le Queux tells with uncommon 
vivacity. The gate into the diplomatic circle is narrow and 
hard to open. Otherwise the adventurous-minded reader 
would turn his thoughts from buccaneering as tame and 
colourless, and aspire to the enthralling anxieties of the 
embassies. 


THE GOOD RED EARTH. By Eden Phillpotts. 3s. 6d. 
(Arrowsmith.) 

Here is a book of Nature, with an idyll running through 
it. A true picture of the country in sunshine will, almost of 
necessity, have human beings crossing its foreground; but 
the figures will be subservient to the landscape. So Mr. 
Phillpotts’ story of “ The Good Red Earth” is, primarily, a 
word-picture of Devon's loveliness. “Nature painted with 
sunshine, with cloud-shadow, with her proper jewels melted 
in the crucible of space; and the foreground of this huge 
picture, though it seemed to sleep and smile, was in truth 
a battlefield—a chess-board whose squares were meadow and 
orchard, forest and failow, and upon which five score busy 
farmers were playing the game of life.” This is all realised ; 
but the game of life is here the item in the big view. Sibella 
and Richard, the hero and the heroine, love one another, 
and their love is very pretty and alluring. Richard’s mother 
is a fine, pathetic figure, widowed and courageous. The 
“ Johnny Fortnight” passes from place to place carrying his 
pack and talking his theology. But it is always the back- 
ground which counts. Historic Compton Castle, half-ruined 
and wholly picturesque, is the home of the heroine; the 


moors, the tors, the streams and leafy lanes are the scenes 
through which the villagers and the packman go upon their 
way ; and where, since Thomas Hardy pictured an orchard 
for us, have we felt the meaning and beauty of apples and 
apple trees so fully as in Mary Gilbert's avenues of “ quar- 
renders,” “stubberds” and “bitter-sweets”? The book, 
though innocent of problems, is genuinely entertaining by 
reason of its shrewd observance of men and women, and its 
gay humour; but it possesses a fuller value in its loving 
observance of Nature, and its proof that a man may get even 
closer to Nature than to his fellow men. 


THE ETERNAL QUEST. By John A. Steuart. 6s. 


(Hutchin- 
son.) 


This is a book in praise of love and war. But the drum- 
taps in it are more continuous than the notes of the lute. 
Soldiers, a fighting Scotch minister, and a fledgling minister, 
who is saved from going utterly to the bad by rushing to the 
war, are its heroes; while its heroines, if they stay at home, 
are valiant-hearted, tremendously patriotic, and quite 
willing to reward the brave effusively on their return from 
fields of glory. The real hero of the story is the Highland 
Brigade ; and its exploits at Magersfontein and elsewhere in 
the present war are spiritedly described. 


THE HERITAGE OF UNREST. By Gwendolen Overton. 6s. 
(Macmillan Co.) 

This is at once good asa tale of adventure and unusually 
good as a study of the struggle between civilisation and wild 
nature, of racial features and difficulties. The strife with the 
Indians, with all its unhappy incidents on both sides, its 
tales of treachery and heroism, is made tragically real to us 
in a series of striking pictures and narratives of the war of 
thirty years ago. The strange Apaches, valiant, incalculable, 
terrible; and the American soldiers sent to conquer them 
with every disadvantage, ignorant of the country, hampered 
by officialism, and insufficiently armed, are alike done justice 
to. But the main interest of the book is the half-breed 
Felipa, beautiful, faithful to her friends, knowing no 
duties to her enemies, savagely cruel to animals, and yet 
most devoted of wives. Miss Overton has tested our credi- 
bility in her heroine. But we believe, and are fascinated. 
THE TOWER OF WYE. By William Henry Babcock. $1.50. 

(Coates.) 

The good ship Tiger, sailing from London, in the seven- 
teenth century, with a cargo of damsels, to be sold as wives 
to the planters of Jamestown, is overtaken by pirates on the 
high sea, and, to deter the pursuer by a show of strength, 
the women all dress as men and arm themselves as for re- 
sistance. In the subsequent fighting, a party of men, with 
some of these amazons, board the pirate, who is worsted, 
but, the two vessels parting company by accident, the Tiger, 
with only the narrator, Richard Smith, and thirty of the 
women aboard, loses its course, and finally strands them on 
a desolate island, from which they are not rescued until after 
they have suffered several thrilling experiences and one loss 
at the hands of savage invaders. Here be ail the ingredients 
for a delectable romance, and Mr. Babcock uses them ably, 
but at times with too heavy a hand. The earlier pages 
“drag,” as do many of. those that follow the final landing 
of the destined brides at Jamestown; yet in spite of this 
verbosity and lingering over detail, characteristic no doubt 
of the period at which it is supposed to have been written, 
the book is fresh and eminently readable. 


MRS. GREEN. By Evelyne Elsye Rynd. 2s. 6d. net. (Murray.) 

We do not assert that Miss Rynd is a humorist, because to 
proclaim a humorist nowadays and abide by the results 
requires courage beyond the average. But we affirm! that she 
has written a humorous and thoroughly enjoyable book; and 
that she has provided a couple of hours of undiluted pleasure 
for each person each time he or she reads it. Mrs. Green, as 
the readers of the Outlook already know, is the wife of the 
rectors gardener, and she goes up to the rectory to do a day’s 
charing when the family is “out of a cook” or “looking for 
a housemaid.” Mrs. Green has been, as she puts it, “twist 
married,” and “me first” was anything but an admirable 
husband. “But I forgive John afore ’e died,” she said. “’E 
was always a bird of Paradise, ‘ere to-day an’ gone to-morrer. 
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It wasn’t no good a-layin’ 
up o’ things agin such a 
one as Still, mar- 
riage was not an_alto- 
gether undesirable state 
in her opinion, we gather, 
though she tries to com- 
fort the narrator, “ Miss 
Meary,” on her disap- 
pointment. ‘An’ so Miss 
Mildred’s a’ beat you, 
miss,” she said thought- 
fully. “ Two years 
younger nor you, aint 
she? Ah! two years 
makes a lot o’ difference 
in looks, so it does. Well, 
we've often wondered in 
the village how it would 
be.” “I don’t want to 
marry,” said I, “ An’ quite 
right, too, miss,” said Mrs. 
Green approvingly. “Never 
want what you can't ‘ave, 
an’ then you'll be ’appy.” 
“That's not exactly it,” I 
said uncertainly, “ Near 


enough, I expec’,” said 
Mrs. Green. In the last 
chapter “Miss Meary” 


says “good-bye” to Mrs. 
Green to come to London, 
“-leavin’ of a nappy ‘cme 
for to set an’ scribble in 


a nicy bedroom 
where!” as Mrs. Green 
expresse] it. But without 
obeying Mrs. Green to 


the Jeticr in the matter 

of work—* take me hadvice, miss, an’ fight again’ it "—we 
hope “ Miss Meary” will take holiday sometimes and go back 
to the village to chronicle again for us. 


JACK RAYMOND. By E. L. Voynich. 6s. 

Readers of “The Gadfly” must fee! some measure of 
disappointment with Mrs. Voynich’s new story, though : Jack 
Raymond” is far above the general level of the fiction of 
to-day, though it is poignantly real at times, and written with 
unvarying ability. Their complaint will probably be that it 
ends ina fizzle. At least, we must doubt if she quite knew what 
to do with Jack, after pulling him through his terribly witd 
boyhood. It may be, however, that her ending is subtly 
skilful, suggesting to us that we have not yet done with Jack ; 
that we had better keep him in mind, for he may reappear 
and compensate us for our anxieties on his behalf. If Mrs. 
Voynich had been bent on romance, she would have made 
Helen Mirski train him as a fighter in the great war in which 
her husband fell, and we should have seen him striving 
against the cruelties and despotism of Siberia. Perhaps she 
is phrenologically right in her choice of his career. But an 
end that shows him merely baffled, his sister’s child a victim 
to the disease he has striven to master, and disclosing by his 
features in death the identity of his father (the betrayer of 
Jack’s sister), with one whom Jack has sworn a solemn oath 
to protect and cherish—such an end is to the ordinary reader 
exasperating. Yet after all it is the boy, not the man, that 
makes the book. The hero’s childhood is described with a 
terrible, too terrible, reality ; and it needs all Mrs. Voynich’s 
power to make us forgive the horrors. But she has wonderful 
insight into an ill-used boy’s heart; and the description of 
the awakening of his soul in that moment when he let the 
mavis go free over the moorland is unforgettable. 


(Heinemann.) 


THE ARCHBISHOP AND THE LADY. 
Crowninshield. 6s. (Smith, Elder.) 

This would be a first-rate story if there were not so much 
of it. The plot, though somewhat improbable, is ingenious 
and full of interest, but it is too often losing itself in meander- 
ing by-ways of conversation that are always brightly written 


By Mrs. Schuyler 


“ Constance Cast Adrift.” 


ONE OF THE LITERARY PICTURES OF THE YEAR. 


By Fred Stead. Royal Academy, No. 542. 


“Sothly the commander of that (ship) was He 
That from the tempest ay this woman kepte, 
As well when she awok as when she slepte.”’ 


—Chaucer, ‘‘ The Man of Lawe’s Tale.” 


(Reproduced by kind permission of the Artist.) 


but not always necessary. The characterisation is clever, 
but, with the exception of Hilary and Quentin, the curious 
mob of persons so casually collected as hostesses and guests 
at the ruined Abbey seem to fall just short of being real men 
and women ; they are stagey and artificial in action, and most 
of them have a habit of speaking to and of each other with 
a blunt candour that may be smart and even honest, but is 
certainly offensive. Mrs. Crowninshield writes attractively, 
however, and with such vivacity that with all her native 
tendency to ditfusiveness, which she would do well to curb, 
she is never dull. 


THE BOOKMAN’S TABLE. 


IS CHRIST INFALLIBLE AND THE BIBLE TRUE? 
Rev. Hugh McIntosh, M.A. gs. (T. and T. Clark.) 
Mr. McIntosh’s book belongs to that class of apologetic 
treatises that makes one despair of theology. Evidently he 
is a clever, energetic, and laborious man; but he lives on 
the ground-floor and does not see beyond his own garden wall. 
Were he to go up to a higher point of view from which a wider 
horizon might become visible, he would find himself unable 
to use the arguments he employs. He is essentially a contro- 
versial writer, and many of his answers to objections are 
mere clever evasions of the point, some of them mistaken 
interpretations. We can quite well believe that his book will 
be hailed by his own party as a triumphant refutation of error, 
but we greatly fear it will not bring conviction to any others. 


THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF JUSTIFICATION AND 
RECONCILIATION. By Albrecht Ritschl. The Positive 
Development of the Doctrine. English Translation. Edited 
by H. R. Mackintosh, D.Phil., and A. B. Macaulay, M.A. 
14s. (T. and T. Clark.) 

Ritschlianism has gained such a footing in Germany, and 
its influence is becoming so distinctly discernible in English- 
speaking countries, that some acquaintance with this impor- 
tant development of thought is absolutely necessary for every- 
one who wishes to understand the age in which he lives. But 
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Ritschl is not an inviting writer. The careful and 
persevering student has his reward in attaining not only a 
new theological point of view, but many profound and inspir- 
ing ideas; but it is only the few who can penetrate through 
the difficult style, and master the three large and closely 
packed volumes of his great work. A more wisely chosen 
service could therefore scarcely have been rendered to Eng- 
lish theology than the translation of the most important part 
of that work. It is almost thirty years since the first volume 
was translated, and during this interval no scholar has ven- 
tured on the formidable enterprise of giving us the re- 
mainder. All honour therefore to the little band of Scots- 
men who have not only discerned the want, but supplied it. 
Great care has been spent upon this translation. Executed 
by several hands, it has received exact revision by the 
editors. The difficulties of the German have been overcome 
in a remarkable manner, and thoughts which in the original 
are obscure, and trains of reasoning which are hard to 
follow, become luminous and significant in the translation. 
Everywhere one gets close to the thought of the writer, and 
the language ceases to require attention. The public, in 
proportion to its intelligence, will be grateful for a difficult 
piece of work well done, and will show its appreciation by 
using what the skill and toil of the translators have placed 
at their disposal. 


CHINA UNDER THE SEARCH LIGHT. By W. A. Cornaby. 
6s. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 

Those who wish to know something of the Chinaman as a 
man and to see him in the environment of his own ideas and 
institutions will turn with peculiar interest to this unpre- 
tending volume. Mr. Cornaby writes from the missionary 
standpoint, and writes with humour, sympathy, and philo- 
sophic insight. Some of the chapters are valuable contribu- 
tions to the sociology of the Far East, and will have value 
when the present crisis with all its questionings and agita- 
tions has become past history. The book marks a parting 
of the ways in its treatment of Chinese topics, being neither 
popular, nor strictly technical, nor yet impossibly compre- 
hensive. The public is probably tired of panoramic views of 
the eighteen provinces, surveys of Chinese history from the 
time of the great Yii to the last sign from the Court at Si 
Ngan, and all the steps and etiquettes of mandarindom. 
Thoughtful people want to get below the surface of Chinese 
problems and to explore causes. Mr. Cornaby will help 
them. His selection of topics is hmited, but his treatment of 
them is fresh, thorough, and of unwearying interest. 


THE YOUNG AUTHORS’ PAGE. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


NEW REGULATIONS FOR THE YOUNG 
AUTHORS’ PAGE. 


In future all criticisms of MSS. will be posted direct 
to the authors as soon as possible after receipt. Two 
coupons cut from current numbers of “ The Bookman” 
(see below), together with a stamped addressed envelope, 
must be enclosed with each MS. 

All communications must be addressed to the 

Editor of the Young Authors’ Page, 
Bookman ” Office, 
27, Paternoster Row, London. 

Terms for fuller opinions on MSS. may be had on appli- 
cation. Every endeavour will be made to return MSS., 
but should writers desire their MSS. returned, they must 
send stamped addressed envelopes or wrappers. When this 
rule is complied with we shall make every endeavour to 
return the MSS. But we undertake no responsibility what- 
ever for their custody or safe return, and writers are 
earnestly requested to keep copies. 


COUPON. 


YOUNG AUTHORS’ PAGE. 
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THE NEW BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 
MAY I5TH TO JUNE I5TH, I901I. 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


ABBOTT, Epwin A.—The Corrections of Mark Diatessarica. 
AntTrRaM, C. E. P—The Man, the Mummy, and the “— Cloud, 
[A serious little volume, setting forth, among other matters, 
the importance of recognising, and living by, the direct word of 
God instead of a dead ecclesiastical authority.] 
Century Bible, The. St. Luke. Edited by Walter F. Adeney, 
M.A. and 3/+ Net Z.C. & £. C. Jack 
[The third volume in this beautiful and valuable New Testa- 
ment series. Each volume contains an introduction, the text 
of the authorised version, and the revised version annotated.] 

G1LBErT, GEORGE Ph.D., D.D.—The First Interpreters 

Of Jesus, Met Macmillan 
{Dr. Gilbert in this volume, which he dedicates to the mis- 
sionaries and Christian Chinese who lost their lives last year, 
writes in admirable detail of the teaching of Paul, John, and 
the minor writers of the New Testament.] 

MACINTOSH, WILLIAM, M.A., Ph.D.—Rabbi Jesus, 3/6 net 

Blackwood 
[A collection of addresses delivered to young men; in them 
the foundations of religion are treated of, with a view to help- 
ing those in doubt.] 

“ Philologos.”—The Great Prophecies, 6d. net ..... Stockwell 
[A thoughtful pamphlet on the prophetic portions of the Old 
Testament. ] 

PemBer, G. H., M.A.—The Church, the Churches, and the 

Mysteries, 7/6 .....:scssscssseeeseereoseeseeees Hodder & Stoughton 
[The changes and the tendencies of the times have inspired Mr. 
Pember to write fearlessly and with all thoroughness of the 
actual teaching and revelation of the Bible. In this volume he 
strives by diligent explanation and argument, drawn from the 
Bible itself, to check what he terms ‘a retrograde movement 
from Bible light to medieval darkness.”’] 

RUTHERFORD, WILLIAM G.—The Key of Knowledge, 6/- 

Macmillan 
[A collection of sermons preached to Westminster boys in 
Westminster Abbey; twenty-seven discourses on such pertinent 
subjects as The Schooling of the Will, Impediments to Progress, 
Vigilance, Ideals, Magnanimity, and other appropriate themes.] 

SmytuH, Rev. J. Paterson, B.D., LL.D.—The Bible for the 

Young, 1/+ and 1/6 each Sampson Low 
[We have here two early volumes of the series which Dr. Smyth 
is writing for the use of schools and families—Genesis and 
Matthew. The work is clearly and simply done; the Bible 
being thoroughly elucidated to reach child-minds. The volumes 
are produced in two styles—-paper covers and cloth binding.] 

STALKER, Rev. JAMES, D.D.—The Seven Deadly Sins, 1/6 

Hodder & Stoughton 

[A volume of the Little Books on Religion Series, edited by the 

Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A., LL.D. Clear and forceful in 

its teaching, handy in form, and religious in the real sense of 

the word.] 
New EDITIONS. 

DE W., M.A.—Sermons to Young Boys, 3/6 

Murray 

[A reprint of the addresses delivered in Elstree School Chapel, 

to small bovs. ‘They are full of help and commonsense. Two 

new ones, On Prayer, and The Lesson from the Death of 
Queen Victoria, are added.] 

MonTeFioreE, C. G.—The Book of Psalms, 1/- net ...... Macmillan 
{In this edition we have the chapters dealing with the Psalms, 
taken from the “ Bible for Home Reading.” The clear descrip- 
tions given, and beautiful renderings included, make it most 
suitable for Jewish homes.] 

SMELLIE, ALEXANDER, M.A.—In the Hour of Silence, 5/- JZLeZrose 
[A reprint of Mr. Smellie’s spiritual and inspiring meditations.] 


FICTION. 


“ AESCULAPIUS.”—The Magnetism of Sin, 3/6 ..........c00 Greening 
[The real thing, the unscrupulous, unrelenting villain, saunters 
insistently through this novel. A shady side of life is shown, 
and distasteful scenes and characters are portrayed. The book 
is consistent throughout.]} 

ASHTON, MARK.—The Nana’s Talisman Hutchinson 

Barr, AMELIA E.—The Maid of Maiden Lane, 6/- ......... Unwin 
[A love story, with beautiful girls, fine young men, misdirected 
and suppressed letters, some deceit, and all the charm of 
American life and scene which Mrs. Barr knows so well how 
to use. The period is 1791, when America was rather intoxi- 
cated by freedom, and France was very much so by revolution.] 

BARRETT, ALFRED.—The Golden Lotus, 6/- Macqueen 
[‘‘ Paris again! Paris! The Queen of Cities at last! Twinkling, 
dancing boulevards and avenues, after brown, tussock-covered 
plains!” Thus the hero, after wasting time and money in the 
colonies! ‘‘ Twinkling, dancing boulevards,” forsooth! How- 
ever, whatever the state of gravitation of Parisian boulevards, it 
is a fact that Mr. Carlton found mystery and adventure in the 
city sufficient to cause him to see many things in that fashion. 
A beautiful girl in the adjoining flat, cupboards, and a cu/-de-sac, 
secrecy, danger, and The Golden Lotus—it was not altogether 
the peaceful state of life which in the first chapter Mr. Carlton 
found he needed, but it makes a breezy narrative.] 
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BATES, MORGAN.—Martin' Brook, 6/+ Harpers 
[An impressive story of American life in the time of the 
Abolitionist movement. Martin Brook is a strong, chafing 
character, dogged in matters of conscience, tender in matters of 
love. This is the third of Messrs. Harpers’ dozen novels, which 
are all to deal with phases of American life. They appear to be 


admirably planned. } 
BLEACKLEY, Horace.—Tales of the Stumps. Illustrated. 3/6 
Ward, Lock 


[A group of cricketing tales, breezy and amusing; with the 
most exciting moments well treated by the artists as well as by 
the author.] 
BLOUNDELLE-BURTON, JOHN.—A Vanished Rival, 6/- ...... CasselZ 
[A sensational story, exciting interest by its plot and mystery. 
A castle by the Lake of Geneva makes a quod tathageanh and 
the human emotions flung out, so to speak, and then tangled, 
do the rest.] 
BoLaM, CECIL EDWARD.—A Little Child Shall Lead Them, 6d. 
: James Clarke 
[The story of a child’s sufferings and influence, told with 
sincerity and simple effectiveness. ] 
Boone, HENRY BURNHAM, AND KENNETH Brown.—Eastover 
Court House, $1.50 Harpers 
[Gives an excellent picture of Virginia, of Southern ways and 
Southern life. The old story, of the young man who outlives 
the attractiveness of the married woman, and finds himself 
loving the girl, is told here with much freshness and force.] 
CARREL, FREDERIC.—Paul Le Maistre, Long 
CHURCHILL, WinsTon.—The Crisis, 6/- .......... Macmillan 
CREED, SyBIL.—The Vicar of St. Luke’s, 6/- ............... Lomgmans 
[There is more in this than lies in the author’s name. The 


libraries. ] 
De La Pasture, Mrs. HeNry.—Catherine of Calais, 6/- 


Smith, Eld 
EMANUEL, WALTER.—“‘ Me ” and Some Others. Illustrated. “sa 


{Humorous trifles, well sustained. The author need serene 
none of those qualms in his preface as to the wording of his sub- 
_ title, “A little book of fun.” It is quite correct. ] 
Fane, VIOLET.—Two Moods of a Man. With Other Papers and 


‘ARQUHAR, ANNA.—The Devil’s Plough Ma 
GERARD, E. (Madame de Luszowska).—The Extermination 
Ginss, GEORGE.—In Search of Mademoiselle. Illustrated by the 
uthor. $1.50 ..... ... Coates 


[A vivid, romantic story of t 
1 Mr. Gi 
his tale as a good painter be expected to do, ng 
e lovers are an Englishman and 
noble French Huguenot girl, whom we leave fae "hte 
hand, dreaming, and at peace.”’] 
Gisstnc, GEORGE.—Our Friend the Charlatan, 6/- 
Chapn SS 
Gray, ANNABEL.—A Child of Art Simghine Marthatt 
(“Why was she not a Parisian grisette—this handsome 
Gemma ....?” Whatever the reason, she lived in Leather 
Lane, London, and was an artist’s model, and, after a life of 
considerable changes and chances, drove a man or two half- 
wild with love, and finally married a baronet. But “ Gemma’s 
was no ordinary beauty,” and as for her mind !—* of a natur ally 
serious and retiring disposition, she possessed brilliant gifts.” 
This thrilling story proves it.] cy 
GREENHOW, SURGEON-Major H. M.—The Emperor’s Design, 6/- 
[An Oriental romance with an English artist for hero, onlten 
Afghan Empress and an English Ambassador playing Provi- 
dence. The novel is interesting.] oe 
HaMILton, CosMo.—Impertinent Dialogues, 3/6 ...... Arrowsmith 
[Touching lightly, but not too lightly, on the little weaknesses 
of the times. Many of the dialogues are on theatrical subjects ; 
some are very frank; all are amusing.] ns 
HARROD, FRANCEs (Frances Forbes-Robertson).—The Hidden Model 
Heinemann 
[The artist is introduced to us as he is painting the portrait of 
an elegant American girl with “eyes that were like sugar,” to 
whom he says at intervals, “ Ah, “you are delightful! wed Ah 
that is nice of you!” Later on his adjectives become more 
virile. His next model comes to him with her face ‘ devas- 
tated by a haunting terror,” and no wonder. Murder is dogging 
—< the horror fills the book; but the artist is very trust. 
worthy. 


HENHAM, ERNEST.—Bonanza, Hutchi 
Hutton, Epwarp.—F rederic Uvedale, 6/- 
JocELyn, Mrs. RoBERT.—The Sea of Fortune, Digby 


[Lord Wovemore “had perhaps had less ‘ fancies’ than most 
men,” but he had the heroine for a daughter, and her name— 
as is so often the case with heroines—was Elizabeth. Elizabeth 
being the last of the Wovemore line was an important young 

rson, and her choice of a husband a serious matter. The plot 
as of rather better quality than the composition, but it is a 
pleasant and readable book.] 


Law ray, W. J.—Lena Laird, 6/- 

Letters of her Mother to Elizabeth, The, ut aaee 
[The blood relationship between Elizabeth and “ Dearest 
Mamma” is credible. ‘‘ Dearest Mamma” is Elizabeth, only 
more so. Where Elizabeth touched delicately her mother leans 
heavily. There is too much Paquin, too much French, but the 
book may amuse.] 

Leys, Jonn K.—A Sore Temptation, 6/- Chatto 
[Annie Estelle Campbell growing rather tired of the dulness 
of Lochalinehead, welcomed the chance of going to London to 
live with rich relations and see new faces. She saw, however, 
an undesired face, rather soon; the face of her father whom 
she believed to be (and who, for the general comfort, perhaps, 
should have been) dead. After a period of sensational life in 
London, Annie Estelle changes her mind on the subject of 
Lochalinehead’s dulness, and returns, contented, with the 
hero. A very pleasant, improving novel.] 

Linpsay, MAyNE.—The Whirligig, 6/- ..... .. Ward, Lock 
[Mr. Bothfield was a plain man (in the inoffensive sense of the 
term). He was “ born in Paris, breeched in Vienna, educated 
at Géttingen, and domiciled for varying periods in half the cities 
of Europe.” He was, therefore, in fact cosmopolitan, by desire 
accounted an Englishman, a wanderer, a dabbler, “‘a frog of a 
man,” and never a hero till he reached the age of forty-two. 
After that—! A simple desire, on arriving in Amalia, to eat 
the best-cooked macaroni au parmesan, plunged him_ into 
adventures and dangers as wild and desperate as any episodes 
in a medieval revolution. We take Mr. Lindsay to be a com- 
paratively new novelist, but he has here worked his material 
well; the development of the middle-aged hero is convincing, 
and his stirring into real life is worth attention—he attracts a 
considerable amount in the book.] 

Lioyp, NeLtson.—The Chronic Loafer, 4/- . Heinemann 
[The Loafer, and his friends, the Teacher, the Storekeeper, 
and others, loaf, and teach, and keep store, and other things; 
and in their leisure moments—generously allowed by Provi- 
dence—tell stories. The stories are Pennsylvanian, also good; 
they led to entertainment at the moment, they lead to amuse- 
ment now; contentment, too, seems to have resulted, for at 
the end the Patriarch remarks, after hearing of English modes 
of life, “‘It should teach us a lesson o’ thankfulness that we 
was born an’ raised in a walley where folks is sensible—that 
is, most of ’em.”] 

Lover’s Replies to an Englishwoman’s Love Letters, The 

Sampson Low 
[The “Englishman” had friends, it seems, as had the “ Eng- 
lishwoman,” and these come forward now and offer to Messrs. 
Sampson Low, Marston, and Company the opportunity of vin- 
dicating the lover’s honour, by printing his own love-letters. 
From the “ Englishwoman ” herself we guessed that he might 
be a bore; for ourselves we opined that he might be bored; 
from these letters it seems that he was quite serious in his atten- 
tions and intentions, but was shocked on being greeted by her 
with “I am waiting for my love. Have you seen him?” with 
more to follow. It was the Doctor who said it would be unwise 
to keep up the correspondence. Anyone can see, now, that it 
was not the Lover’s fault.] 

Lovett CAMERON, Mrs.—Bitter Fruit, 6/+ Long 
[It is a dangerous thing for a man to paint the portrait of the 
woman he loves unless she happens to be also the woman he 
has married. Harold Lyon made this mistake when he painte¢ 
Anne Nerini. When, later on, he wished to marry Edith 
Adair, and his own painting of Anne was bought by a friend 
(so-called) for a wedding present, one understands the signifi- 
cance of the story’s title; a bowl of poison would certainly have 
been less awkward of acceptance. The novel, of which this is 
but the barest outline, is written with Mrs. Lovett Cameron’s 
usual facility and brightness.] 

Lyncu, LAWRENCE L. (E. Murdoch Van Deventer).—High Stakes. 

Illustrated. 3/6 . Ward, Lock 
[A long, thrilling tale of mystery, wickedness, and prophecy. 
Madame Cabanis in her purple room is thoroughly effective, as 
she sweeps about in “loose, flowing Grecian draperies,” and 
tells fortunes; in her own words she “had made the fortune 
and saved the fortune of many men of mark in the business 
world.” She plays desperate pranks in this volume un- 
doubtedly.] 

Macnay, Str BArT.—The Red Chancellor, 6/- 

Ward, Lock 

MarNAN, Bastt.—A Daughter of the Welt, Glo Heinemann 
[A long, full story of veldt life, and of emotions which are 
common to all countries—love, and woe, and happiness; written 
in a detailed, easy style which gives the reader time to know 
and care for the characters.] 

MarsH, RicHaRD.—Mrs. Musgrave—and her Husband, 3/6 Long 
[A sensational story of murder, love, persecution, and despera- 
tion, well sustained. In the end, when the officers of the law 
came in, there was “‘a strong scent of violets. A tiny tube lay 
close beside the bed upon the floor. It was squeezed flat. They 
had escaped man’s justice.” There are decidedly fewer persons 
at the end of the book than at the beginning.] 

MEYER, ANNIE NATHAN.—Robert Annys: Poor Priest, 6/- 

Macmillan 
[A sympathetic tale of the beliefs and doubts, and works and 
struggles of Robert Annys, pupil of John Wyclif, who from the 
master’s teaching at Oxford went about the country, a “* russet 
priest,” to help and save the poor and those in extremity. There 
is romance in the story, and the necessary theme of love mingles 
with that of the Great Uprising.] 

[Begins with flippant conversation between the heroine and her 


127 
story deals with the subject of ritualism, as well as with other 
disturbing matters, and holds some tragedy.] 
CROCKETT, S. R.—Cinderella, 6/+ Jj. Clarke 
CROMMELIN, May.—A Woman-Derelict, 6/+ Long 
[A woman awakes on a bench on the Marine Parade, Brighton, 
without a memory. Naturally enough this fact, sufficiently em- 
barrassing in itself, leads to further embarrassments; and one - 
learns that it is better to forget altogether than to remember 
too late. A readable novel, which should " i at the 
JM 
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aunt, and ends with a marriage announcement in the Times ; 
but there are very serious affairs between, and at one time 
neither flippant conversation nor marriage announcement seems 
likely to recur or occur. A bright Scottish story.] 

NoEL, THE Lapy Avcusta.—The Wise Man of Sterncross, 6/- 

Murray 

ORIENT, ALIX.—Tangles, Digby 
[A story, with no real beginning and no real ending, of-the 
Game of Life; in which the onlookers are as real and as attrac- 
tive as the players. There is good work in the book, and con- 
siderable charm.] 

OrzEszko, EL1zA.—The Modern Argonauts. Translated from the 

Polish by Count S. C. de Soissons. 6/+ «--.++-++++++++ Greening 

Payson, WILLIAM FarquHar.—John Vytal, 6/- Har pers 
(Mr. Payson has set his romance in the almost untouched period 
—1587-1598—when a handful of English colonists lived on the 
island of Roanoke—that mysterious colony, off the coast of Old 
Virginia, the fate of which is unknown. There is little history 
in the book, but romance is rife.] 

Pier, ARTHUR STANWOOD.—The Sentimentalists, $1.50 Harpers 
[There is a good deal which is not sentiment in this book, and 
quite a considerable number of persons who were not sentimen- 
talists; by reason of which we get an excellent tale of modern 
social life in Boston and Missouri. There are political struggles 
and tactics, ‘ you’re-another ” interviews, a lady who has been 
likened, not unjustly, to Becky Sharp, and the real sentimen- 
talists to round off affairs.] 

PraTT, AMBROSE.—Franks: Duellist, 6/- ...........0..00+ Hutchinson 
[‘‘ Satan . .. is the scapegoat of five continents,” says the 
narrator appositely, on the first page. Within limits ‘ that 
devil Franks,” the hero, ran him close. ‘“ Politicians should 
marry,” says Pitt in the last chapter, “it inspires a confidence 
in their stability”; and the hero defers to the opinion of his 
superior. This is a quick, absorbing tale of French intrigue 
and English treachery. Of Prince George, First Gentleman of 
England, of Napoleon, Pitt, Tallyrand; of ladies, too, and 
duelling, and love. A good book.] 

PRIOR, JAMES.—Forest Folk 


Heinemann 
W. PEtTT.—London Only, 6/- ......... Hodder & Stoughton 
RopziEwicz, Marya.—Distaff. Translated by S. C. de Soissons. 


[A terse, picturesque tale of a veritable Russian ‘ New 
Woman,” who at seventeen declaims against the phrase ‘ it’s 
proper,” and leaves home secretly for the University, taking 
with her her birth certificate and a hundred roubles. After 
several years of independence, comradeship, and the study of 
medicine, she makes a few conditions, and finishes “with a 
distaff like an average woman.’’] 

RYDBERG, Victor.—Le Dernier des Athéniens. Translated from 

the Swedish by Mdlle. Calemard du Genestroux. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Librairie Nilsson 

[Gives a stirring picture of Athens in the time of Julian the 

Apostate. A dramatic narrative of intrigue, and Christianity, 
and frustrated ambition.] 

RynbD, EVELYNE Green, 2/6 Murray 

SERAO, MATILDE.—The Land of Cockayne, 6/- 

SHIEL, M. P.—The Lord of the Sea, 6/- ..........2.ssccss00s Richards 

SMITH, CONSTANCE.—Corban, Hurst & Blackett 
{Strong men are often broken, and butterflies are often pre- 
served whole. There is something of this problem in Miss 
Smith’s novel, well expressed and credibly presented.] 

St. Crarr, WILt1amM.—Prince Baber and his Wives, and the Slave 

Girl Narcissus and the Nawab of Lalput, 6/- Sonnenschein 
(Tales of native Indian life, giving evidence of first-hand know- 
ledge. The writer possesses imagination in no small degree.] 

Story, ALFRED T.—Master and Slave, 2/- net Brimley Johnson 
[A short novel illustrating the condition of the agricultural 
labourer at the present time, by the author of the recent articles 
on ‘“*No Room to Live in the Villages.”’] 

TayLor, ELLEN.—A Thousand Pities, 2/6 ..............c00008 Unwin 
[A story of love and farming, old secrets and fresh intricacies, 
in New Zealand. There are many touches that betray the 
amateur, and many more which give promise for the future. 
The author will do well to let herself go, to some extent, and 
forget old-fashioned models.] 

WERNER, A.—Chapenga’s White Man, 3/6 .......:......sc0000 Chatto 
[An alluring story of Central Africa. Chapenga in 1886 was a 
“skinny, brown creature with a shock head, and his two upper 
front teeth chipped away so as to make a V-shaped gap”; he 
was spoil from a raid, he was clever, he was beaten, he was 
saved, and he was worth it. Chapenga’s ‘ White Man,” too, is 
well worth reading about, but Chapenga, himself, is the book, 
and he finishes it in correct style by marrying a laughing girl 
with the name of Jerusalem, which, Carlyle and the author 
agree, is significant of much.] 

WHISHAW, FRED.—A Forbidden Name, 6/- .............cce.0008 Chatto 
Two babes were exchanged, in a not uncommon manner, 
at the opening of this story. But the ordinary little complica- 
tions ensuing in such cases were multiplied in this case, for the 
inaccuracy took place in a Russian fortress, and one of the 
infants was a royal prince. A sensational tale of the Court of 
Catherine the Great is the result. It is thrilling for the reader, 
if unsatisfactory for the prince.] 

WILLIAMS, NEIL Wynn.—Lady Haife, 6/- ......... Chapman & Hall 
[A large portion of this book is occupied with the trials and 
difficulties of those who wish to adopt another person’s child, 
and the counter trials and difficulties of those who have children 
eligible for adoption. There is interesting writing in the story, 
and a strong first chapter.] 

WyLwynneE, KyTHE.—The Dream Woman, 6/- 


Heinemann 


ZIMMERMANN, MaRIE.—Lulu, the Fairest of the Prynnes, 6/- 

Freemantle 

[The “ fairest of the Prynnes” was what is termed a “ handful.” 

From the moment when she comes, alluring and jubilant as a 

lark, into the room, and annexes her sister’s lover, she is not 

only sensational, but the cause of sensations in others—and in 

the neighbourhood. Incidents almost hustle one another, and 

the book is lively.] 

New EDITIONS. 

ADDERLEY, JAMES.—Stephen Remarx, 1. ......ssccsseceseeeeees Newnes 
[A reprint of Mr. Adderley’s story of a venture in ethics, which 
met with approval and success on its first appearance.] 

ALEXANDER, Mrs.—Thro’ Fire to Fortune, 3d. ......... Leng & Co. 
[A new edition of Mrs. Alexander’s breezy tale, in which the 
heroine is saved from a fire near the Edgware Road, and landed 
safely among the aristocracy.] 

ANTROBUS, C. L.—Wildersmoor, 6/- Chatto 
[A second edition of this powerful novel.] 

BACHELLER, IRVING.—Eben Holden, 6d. .................ssee00s Unwin 
[English taste will agree with American in welcoming this cheap 
edition. ] 

Banks, CHARLES BuRT.—AII Sorts and Conditions of Women, 2/6 

Elliot Stock 
[A cheap reprint of Mr. Banks’ realistic romance of the East- 
end.] 

BaRING-GOULD, S.—Cheap Jack Zita, 6d. ............ccsseeeee Methuen 
[Zita wanders on, at sixpence.] 

Biack, WILLIAM.—Judith Shakespeare. Stand Fast, Craig-Roy- 

ston! The Penance of John Logan. 2/- each Sampson Low 
[Three more volumes of the handy uniform edition of William 
Black’s novels.] 
DicKENS, CHARLES.—Hard Times, and Christmas Books, 2/- net 
Nelson 
[Volume XI. of Messrs. Nelson’s New Century Library of 
Dickens’ works. The excellence of this India paper edition is 
deserving of all praise.] 

GEORGE.—Adam Bede, 10/6 net Blackwood 
{The first volume of Messrs. Blackwood’s Library Edition of 
George Eliot’s works. A soft engraving of the parting of Adam 
and Hetty in the prison forms the frontispiece. ] 

ELiot, GEoRGE.—Adam Bede. 2 vols. 1/6 net each ......... Dent 
[Among the numerous reprints of this novel which are coming 
to us, this in the well-approved Temple Classic series will be 
sure of a welcome. <A portrait of Mr. Robert Evans, the 
novelist’s father, and a sketch of the house where Mr. William 
Evans lived, are included as frontispieces.] 

ExzotT, GeorGe—Felix Holt, a/- net Blackwood 
{Continues the really admirable Warwick Edition of George 
Eliot’s works. ] 

HornwuneG, E. W.—The Amateur Cracksman, 6d. ......... Richards 
[Mr. Hornung’s eight thrilling tales of Raffles the ruffian, in 
popular form.] 


MACDONALD, GEORGE.—The Marquis of Lossie, 6d. ......... Newnes 
[A generous sixpennyworth. A well-printed edition of the 


popular tale of gentle folks and fisher folks.] 
MACLAREN, IaAn.—The Days of Auld Lang Syne, 6d. 
Hodder & Stoughton 
[An admirable example of what can be done in a sixpenny 
edition. The frontispiece is produced in good style.] 
MEADE, L. T., AND CLIFFORD HALiFAx, M.D.—This Troublesome 


[A new proof of the popularity of this thrilling, well-sustained 
story. ] 

Norris, W. E.—Matthew Austin, 6d. .........:ccccsecceseeesees Methuen 
[A good novel revived; one of Mr. Norris’s best, at the levelling 
sixpence. 

PEMBERTON, Max.—The Phantom Army, 6d. ............... Pearson 


[A popular edition of this most stirring romance.] 
PRETOR, ALFRED.—Ronald and I. Illustrated. 3/6 net 
[A new edition of Mr. Pretor’s clever sketches.] 
Scott, SiR WALTER.—Guy Mannering. 2 vols. The Edinburgh 

[The third and fourth volumes of this sumptuous edition, which 
deserves very high commendation. ] 

Scott, Str WALTER.—The Abbot. Arranged by Harriet Gassiot 

(Mis. A. Barton); G0. Ret A. &C. Black 
(Continues this well-arranged series.] 

STOCKTON, FRANK R.—The Hundredth Man, 2/6 ... Sampson Low 
[An excellent cheap edition of Mr. Stockton’s clever tale of 
Horace Stratford’s search for the man who was to be his central 
literary character. ] 


POETRY, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


ADAM, VILLIERS DE L’ISLE.—The Revolt and the Escape. Trans- 
lated by Theresa Barclay. 3/6 net ..........ccseseee Duckworth 
ByORNSON, BJORNSTJERNE.—Laboremus. With Portrait. 5/- 
Chapman & Hall 
[At his best, Mr. Bridges has a very inspiriting way with him. 
Breakers,” “The ‘ Esmeralda,’” and ‘‘ The Highway,” to 
speak only of three of his poems, are well worth attention. It 
was a pity to finish the last-named, though, with that somewhat 
well-worn line.] 
BripGes, Ropert.—A Practical Discourse on Some Principles of 
Hymn-Singing, 1/+ met Blackwell 
[Practical indeed. Mr. Bridges’ pamphlet should not be 
neglected by anyone connected with Church music. He also 
carries his practicality so far that he has, himself, compiled a 
hymn-book—Zhe Gattendon Hymnai—illustrating his prin- 
ciples. ] 
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Dunbar Anthology, The, 1401-1508. The Cowper Anthology, 1775- 
1800. Edited by Professor Edward yon F.S.A. 
Frowde 
[The first and tenth volumes of Professor Arber’s admirable 
work, by which the best of our national poetry is brought within 
reach of all readers.] 
C. J. W.—Poems, 3/6 Elkin Mathews 
[“‘ Life took a blank and wrote a history there: 
Joys, sorrows, loves, and hopes had each their share: 
Each mood left lines therein its power to show, 
Some deep, some small, some forming fast, some slow. 
Life worked for years and left a perfect whole, 
A sad man’s face in which there shone a soul.” 
Of such is Mr. Farwell’s volume. His work displays unusual 
evenness of quality; it is smooth, true, and graceful.] 
FREEMAN, JOHN.—Idylls of Arcadia, 3/6 ..........ccccccceeee Simpkin 
[A tale of the love and fame of Lucius and Amanda, told in 
blank verse. Near the end we read: 
“And soon, ’mid festal rites such as the Church 
Doth well provide, the loving twain 
Were joined by holy bond to be as one 
So long as life them did inspire.” 
And it was ear best that could be done with them.] 
GaRNETT, RICHARD, C.B.—The Queen, and Other Poems, 3/6 net 


Lane 
GiBBs, WILLIAM ALFRED.—Silver Linings to the Clouds of Life, 2/6 
Elliot Stock 
[Sincere, homely verse, illumined by fresh thoughts.] 
LEHMANN, R. C.—Anni Fugaces, 3/6 net ...........c.csesescesecees Lane 
MACKIE, GASCOIGNE.—The Man of Kerioth, 5/- net ...... Richards 
[There is good work in this small volume—sterling, sincere, 
unaffected work. ‘‘The Man of Kerioth” is dramatic and 
appealing. Mr. Mackie knows the value of words, and uses 
them with good effect.] 
Poems of English History. Edited by J. A. Nicklin, B.A. Illus- 
[These specimens of historical poetry deal with the years 
between 61 and 1714. An inspiriting collection. Mr. Henley’s 
‘** England, my England,” is the first poem in the book.] 


READ, EmMiLy.—Nature Songs, 2/6 net ............06 Wells Gardner 
[A pretty interweaving of poesy, botany, and graceful imagina- 
tion.] 

RUDLAND, MAaRsTON.—Poems of the Race, 3/6 ...........- Elliot Stock 


[National in its themes and patriotic in its spirit; fervent and 
graceful. Mr. Rudland’s ‘“‘ Pilgrim Fathers,” reminding one of 
Longfellow’s ‘‘ Evangeline” both in metre and feeling, is a 
very effective narrative poem; and the tone of the whole 
volume is vigorous and invigorating.] 

SACKVILLE, LADY MARGARET—Poems, 3/6 Lane 

SMITH, ALEXANDER.—A Life-Drama, City Poems, etc., 2/- Scott 
[A small collection of the writings of a man who has fallen into 
undeserved neglect. It forms a volume of the Canterbury Poets, 
and contains also an interesting prefatory note by R. E. D. 


Sketchley.] 
WILLIAMS, JAMES.—The Oxford Year, and Other Oxford Poems, 


[Here the poet sings of what he knows, and he knows much— 
of Oxford. Boats, vacations, classics, Cherwell; even lectures 
and leave-takings; and—trite saying stored with truth—that 
“Oxford is Oxford most when May is May.”’] 


New EDITIONS. 


ZESCHYLOS.—Tragedies and Fragments. Translated by the late E. 

H. Plumptre, D.D. 2 vols. 2/6 net each ............ Isbister 

[A pocket edition, beautifully produced, in clear type and 

flexible leather binding. Notes, rhymed choral odes, chrono- 

logical outline of the life of AZschylos, and frontispieces are 
added.] 

BROWNING, ROBERT.—Rabbi Ben Ezra, 2/6 net .............00.. Bell 
[An attractive edition, bound in white and gold, with decorated 
title and border, and full explanatory Note.] 

Byron, LorpD; KEATS AND LorD TENNYSON; 

ROBERT AND ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 4 vols. 
Poems. Selected by C. Linklater Thomson. 6d. net each 
A. & C. Black 
[Arranged, with small glossary, but without notes, for use in 
schools. ] 

WorpDsworTH, WILLIAM.—Selected Poems, 1/6 net ...... Methuen 
[This volume of Messrs. Methuen’s admirable Little Library 
Series is edited by Nowell C. Smith, who adds an introduction 
and notes. The frontispiece is Wordsworth’s portrait from a 
painting by Robert Hancock.] 

WynnE, CHARLES WHITWORTH.—Songs and Lyrics, 5/- net 

Richards 
[A revised and re-arranged edition of Mr. Wynne’s Songs and 
Lyrics.] 


LAW, PHILOLOGY, SCIENCE, ART, SCHOOL, 
AND TECHNICAL BOOKS. 


HENSLOw, REv. Pror. G., M.A., etc.—The Story of Wild Flowers. 

[A very complete little handbook, from an authoritative pen. 

The fascinations of botany are ably proved, as well as the uses.] 
Hopper, ALFRED, PH.D.—The Adversaries of the Sceptic, 6/- 

Sonnenschein 

CLIvE.—How to Take and Fake Photographs. Illus- 

Pearson 

[Deplores the unfinished, careless, inartistic work of the far too 


common “‘ snapshotter,” and proves by word and example, that 
such work is quite avoidable, and better work decidedly worth 
while. The book is full of good instruction and valuable hints. ] 

Howison, G. H., LL.D.—The Limits of Evolution, and Other 

[A collection of writings on, perhaps, seemingly divergent, but 
really kindred questions. They include essays on ‘“‘ The Right 
Relation of Reason to Religion”; ‘‘ Modern Science and Pan- 
theism”; ‘“‘ The Harmony of Determinism and Freedom,” and 
‘Later German Philosophy.” ] 

KELLy, EpMonD, M.A., F.G.S.—Government or Human Evolu- 

[In this, his second volume, Mr. Kelly deals with Individualism 
and Collectivism. His style is attractive, arresting attention 
and retaining interest.] 

KnicutT, E. F.—Small Boat Sailing: An Explanation of the Man- 
agement of Small Yachts, Half-Decked and Open Sailing- 
Boats of Various Rigs, etc., 5/+ Met ......ccecceceeeeeeee Murray 

[A workmanlike book, which will not supersede ‘ Dixon 
Kemp,” but is cheaper and far easier to carry. An owner, or 
prospective owner, of any craft up to ten tons will here find 
almost everything which he can learn from print. Mr. Knight 
has a knack of conveying his hints and instructions without 
ambiguity in the fewest possible words, and his diagrams can 
be understood at a glance. The concluding chapter, descriptive 
of two cruises in the East, seems to us out of place in a volume 
which could well have relied on its merits as a handbook.] 

KniGHT, Pror. WILLIAM.—Varia. Studies on Problems of Philo- 


sophy and Ethics. 7/6 met .......ssccecseeceeesereeeeeeeees Murray 
LypE, LionEL W., M.A., ETC.—A Geography of South America, 
A. & C. Black 


[Includes the West Indies in its scope; and while teaching 
much by book, encourages the use of maps.] 
Lype, L. W., M.A.—An Elementary Geography of England and 
A. & C. Black 
[A book for very young children, in simple language, helped by 
realistic pictures. ] 
SAUNDERS, THOMAS BAILEY.—Schopenhauer, 1/6 net 
A. & C. Black 
[This is not a biography, but a lecture, critical and explanatory, 
of the wisdom and philosophy of Schopenhauer. ] 
TayLor, W. R.—The Eastern Counties, Synthetical Maps, 2d. net 
A. & C. Black 
{Handy and clear, with useful historical notes.] 
Foster, Sir M., K.C.B., M.P., EtTc.—Lectures on the History of 
Physiology, Camb. Univ. Press 
[The collected lectures delivered last year at the Cooper Medical 
College, San Francisco. While not professing to have written 
here a complete history of physiology, the author has ably, and 
in an interesting manner, dealt with some of the more important 
themes—circulation of blood, respiration, the nervous system, 
and others—and with the men who first mooted them.] 


New EDITIONS. 


Stout, G. F., M.A., LL.D.—A Manual of Psychology, 8/6 
Camb. Univ. Press 
[An enlarged and revised edition of this lucid, roomy psycho- 
logical vade-mecum.] 
WuiTeE, GILBERT.—The Natural History and Antiquities of Sel- 
Methuen 
[This edition is carefully edited from the original, with intro- 
duction and notes, by L. C. Miall, F.R.S., and W. Warde 
Fowler, ‘M.A.] 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVEL. 


BacHE, CONSTANCE.—Brother Musicians. Reminiscences of 
Edward and Walter Bache. Illustrated. 6/- net ... Methuen 
Britannia’s Bulwarks. Part IV. Edited by Commander Charles N. 
Robinson, R.N. 6d. net Newnes 
[A most attractive production, relating the achievements of our 
‘bluejackets, by word and illustration; the latter are chiefly fine 
colour-pictures, by Charles Dixon, R.I. This part contains 
four of these full-page plates, as well as smaller sketches.] — 
BroaDHursT, HENRY, M.P.—The Story of his Life. Told by Him- 
self. Introduction by Augustine Birrell, K.C. 16/- 
Hutchinson 
Camm, Dom Bene, O.S.B.—Blessed Sebastian Newdigate 
Art & Book Co. 
[An appreciative and loyal sketch of the life of this “ martyr of 
the London Charterhouse.” It contains several interesting 
illustrations connected with Newdigate and Charterhouse.] _ 
CAMPBELL, RODERICK, F.R.G.S.—The Father of St. Kilda. With 
[An extremely interesting bit of autobiography, relating inci- 
dents and adventures of twenty years of travel and isolation in 
and about the territory of Hudson’s Bay. Boys as well as 
travellers may gain much from this volume.] f 
Capron, JAMES, M.A.—Britain’s Title in South Africa, 7/6 — 
Macmillan 
[A decided refutation of the statements made and impression 
given by Theal, the accepted historian of South Africa. Pro- 
fessor Cappon gives a survey of South Africa from the early 


Dutch settlement to the Great Trek: and he bases his state- 
ments on documentary evidence and legitimate conclusions to 

be drawn.) 
CARLILE, WILLIAM _WARRAND, M.A.—The Evolution of Modern 
Money, 7/6 Macmillan 
; Mr. Carlile here gives us a 


[Money has its historian now. 
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volume of unique interest. Money of all lands is traced and its 
value and influence shown. The transitions from silver to gold, 


Chevalier de St. George, The. Edited by Charles Sandford Terry, 

[A volume of real historical value and many fascinations. It 

is No. IV. in the series of Scottish History from Contemporary 

Writers, and treats not only of the Chevalier, but very fully of 

the Jacobite movements concerned with him and his claims, 

from 1701 to 1720. The illustrations are pertinent and some- 
what unique.] 

Civilian War Hospital, A. By the Professional Staff. Illustrated. 

[An account of the “ Portland Hospital,” which was the first 
civilian hospital to be equipped and sent to South Africa. Its 
possibilities and its work are well described. Historically, 
medically, and surgically it has its value.] 

Coo.ipGE, W. A. B.—Guide to Switzerland, 3/6 A. & C. Black 
[Practically a new book, well-arranged, and containing neces- 
sary modern information. A cycling supplement by Mr. C. L. 
Freeston, and many maps and illustrations, add considerably to 
its value.] 

CornaBy, WILLIAM ARTHUR.—China Under the Search-Light, 6/- 

Unwin 

CRANE, STEPHEN.—Great Battles of the World. Illustrated. 6/- 

Chapman & Hall 
[Some of the last work done by the talented author of ‘‘ The 
Red Badge of Courage.” These accounts of great battles— 
Vittoria, Plevna, Solferino, and the rest—are quick, vigorous, 
and picturesque. } 

CRESSWELL, BEATRIX F.—Teignmouth. Its Past History and 

[Miss Cresswell has set before us new beauties of Teignmouth, 
and old ones which were unknown or forgotten by the majority. 
Her book is a thoroughly interesting and trustworthy descrip- 
tion of, and guide to, this beautiful bit of Devon, is well illus- 
trated by Gordon Home, and contains a map, lists of birds and 
flowers, and a table of the climate during the past years.] 

De JuLieviL_e, L. PETIT.—Joan of Arc. Translated by Hester 

[A personal rather than a historical “Life” of Joan of Arc. 
From childhood to the stake the author has endeavoured to 
vivify and understand the character and the soul of the heroine.] 

English Cathedrals. An Itinerary. Compiled by James G. Gil- 

christ, A.M., M.D. Revised and Edited by Rev. T. Perkins, 

[This small volume, written by Dr. Gilchrist, of America, was 
intended more especially for American visitors to England; but 
its general value is very evident. The Cathedrals are con- 
veniently arranged and grouped in these pages, and illustrations 
and a map are included. ] 

Evans, W. SANFORD.—The Canadian Contingents. Illustrations 

[The graphically told story of Canada’s great impulse of loyalty 
and its fine results. An action unpremeditated, generous, 
serious enough in itself, and bravely carried through. The 
lessons taught and the lessons learnt, as well as much real his- 
tory, may here be gathered. The volume is well illustrated.] 

FRANCKE, Kuno, Pu.D.—A History of German Literature, 1o/- net 

Bell 

GissinG, GEORGE.—By the Ionian Sea. Illustrated. 16/- 

Chapman & Hall 

Glasgow, the Clyde, and the 1901 Exhibition, Pearson’s Gossipy 

[A thorough guide, interesting and illustrated, complete yet 
‘compact; and ridiculously cheap.] 

GopFREY, JoHN T.—Notes on the Parish Registers of St. Mary’s, 

Nottingham ............ Saxton, Nottingham 
[The historical value of this, and kindred books, it is hard to 
limit. Touching, as it necessarily does, on biographical details 
of old and important Nottingham families, it merges itself into 
the history of the County, and so into the history of the country. 
The notes are clear and interesting, and Mr. James Ward con- 
tributes a sympathetic preface. 


_ Grauam, Rose, F.R.Hist.S.—S. Gilbert of Sempringham and the 


Gilbertines. IIustrated. -7/6 Elliot Stock 
[In this carefully, and at the same time attractively, performed 
piece of historical work, Miss Graham revivifies a saint whose 
very name had been almost entirely forgotten. The volume is 
tich in valuable antiquarian lore.] 
GREEN, WALFORD Davis.—William Pitt (Earl of Chatham). TIllus- 
[A compact biography of the noted statesman, free from ambi- 
guity or irrelevance. The chief figures and events of this 
important period are faithfully drawn and their influence shown. 
This is a necessary volume in the Heroes of the Nations Series.] 
Grey, J. GratTan.—Australasia, Old and New, 7/6 
: Hodder & Stoughton 
Guides to Glasgow and the Exhibition. 
vm », Oban and the Western Highlands. 
London. 
Belgium and Holland. 
s, Donegal Highlands. 
Lowestoft, etc. 
is », Llandudno, etc. 
ea », The Isle of Wight. 
The English Lakes. 


[Well printed, well bound, well illustrated, and carefully com- 


piled, this series of guide-books is really a triumph of cheap- 
ness and excellence. Eighty volumes are now included, dealing 
with all the principal holiday and health resorts in Europe, at 
a uniform price.] 
Harrison, ALEXANDER JAMES, M.A., ETC.—An Eventful Life, 6/- 
Cassell 
[Autobiographical notes of an interesting career. The writer 
tells frankly of his change from scepticism to Methodism, and 
finally to his acceptance of the creed of the Church of England. 
The book is rich in incident and inference. ] 
HarRRISON, FREDERIC, M.A.—The Writings of King Alfred, d. gor 
Macmillan 
[The brilliant, erudite address delivered at Harvard College 
this year; critical, analytical, and antiquarian. ] 
HorssurGuH, E. L. S.—Girolamo Savonarola. Illustrated. 3/6 


Methuen 

Hosi£E, ALEXANDER.—Manchuria, 10/6 net Methuen 

Inquest of David, The. Translation and Notes by J. T. T. Brown. 

MCt Morison 

[A facsimile and text of this curious Scottish deed, fully anno- 
tated. 

a STANLEY.—Sir Harry Parkes in China, 6/- Methuen 

LENNOX, CUTHBERT.—Henry Drummond, 2/6 net ........... Melrose 


[A sympathetic biographical sketch, tracing the gradual develop- 
ment of Drummond’s life and work.] 
Life of a Century, 1800 to 1900, The. Edited by Edwin Hodder. 
Part VIII. Gd. net Newnes 
[This eighth part of this popular and generously illustrated serial 
history is concerned to a great extent with plays, players, and 
playhouses, and the Great Exhibition of 1851.] 


_ Love Letters of Victor Hugo, 1820-1822. Comment by Paul 


Meurice. Translated by Elizabeth W. Latimer. Illustrated. 


Lyncu, H. F. B.—Armenia. [Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. 2 
VOIS. 42/+ NEt Longmans 


Marston, E.—Sketches of Booksellers of Other Days, 5/- net 
Sampson Low 
[A pleasant, gossipy little volume, telling of the lives and 
achievements of eight booksellers of the past; from Jacob 
Tonson, 1656-1796, to James Lackington, 1746-1815. Mr. 
Marston, who is now the oldest London publisher, has assuredly 
the right and the ability to speak on this subject, and has pro- 
duced a book of real interest to all bookmen.] 
McCaBE, JOSEPH.—Peter Abélard, 6/- net Duckworth 
METHUEN, A. M. S.—Peace or War in South Africa, 1/- Methuen 
[The author argues that the prolongation of the war in South 
Africa is beginning to shake public confidence as regards the 
Ministry; and after writing of the causes of the war, he pro- 
ceeds to suggest means for obtaining peace.] 
McHarpy, Rev. GEorGE, D.D.—Savonarola, The World’s Epoch- 
Makers Series. 3/+ & T. Clark 
Mincuin, J. G. Corron.—Our Public Schools, 6/- .... Sonnenschein 
(The eight great public schools are here very adequately and 
graphically written of, and their influence on English History 
traced and proved.] 
Norway, ARTHUR H.—Naples, Past and Present. Illustrated. . 6/- 


Methuen 
OnE oF His MAjESTY’s SERVANTS.”—The Private Life of the 
Kang, S/o Pearson 


’ . . 
{Anecdotes and illustrations, homely details and chronicles of 
ceremonious affairs, an easy style and an abundance of informa- 
tion, make this a most readable “ Life,” and should ensure its 


popularity.] 
Rat, Robert S.—An Outline of the Relations between England 
and Scotland, 500-1707, 5/- Met Blackie 


[The work of a sincere student of Scottish History. In it are 
shown points of intimacy and periods of influence between the 
two countries which are by no means well known. The book 
shows clear thought and research, and is, on the whole, written 
with impartiality.] 

Royalties of the World. Part X: Gd. thet ...ccccscosccccsccsssese Newnes 
{Short biographical sketches, and full-page coloured plates of 
Royaities. This part contains the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, the 
Duke of Cambridge, the Duchess of Argyll, and the King of 
Denmark. It is an admirable number.] 

RvuSSELL, Lapy.—Swallowfield and its Owners. Illustrated. 42/- 

; Longmans 
[A most interesting medley of history and biography, which, 
naturally, includes real romance. The volume is handsome, and 
contains beautiful and curious illustrations.] 

RUSSELL, S. M., M.A., F.R.A.S.—The Story of the Siege in Peking, 

Elliot Stock 
[Much of this story of the siege was written day by day by Mrs. 
Russell during the period of terror, for the friends who believed 
her and hers to have perished. It is a realistic, arresting account 
of an unparalleled occasion.] 

SavaGE-LAnDor, A. HENRyY.—China and the Allies. 2 vols. 30/- 


Heinemann 
SICHEL, EDITH.—Women and Men of the French Renaissance, 16/- 
Sixty Years on the Turf. Edited by Charles R. Warren. Illustrated. 


[A volume of “ Reminiscences”; the life and times of George 
Hodgman. It deals with the years from 1840 to 1900, is full of 
anecdote, racing events, horse-lore, and pleasant gossip. It 
forms a side-history of the Turf, breezily written, and attrac- 
tively illustrated by portraits of horses and horse-lovers.] 
STEWART, AGNES GRAINGER.—The Academic Gregories Oliphant 
[A new volume of the Famous Scots Series. The Gregories, 


. the bi-metallic periods, and the Indian currency problem, are 
all dealt with, and the goal to gold is shown.] 
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from David Gregorie of Kinairdy in 1625 to William Gregory, 
who lived as late as 1858, are biographically pictured by Miss 
Stewart, who brings to her subject real knowledge, admiration, 
sympathy, and care.] 

TOWNSHEND, LT.-Cot. C. V. F., C.B., D.S.O.—The Military Life 
of Field-Marshal George First Marquess Townshend, 1724- 
1807. Plans and Illustrations. 16/+ ...........ssseeeeees Murray 

[A volume which, besides giving a clear portrait of the military 
life of this great soldier, adds much to our knowledge of general 
military history of the period, and presents many new details, 
especially as regards the Expedition to Quebec, which have been 
hitherto unknown, and often felt to be lacking.] 

VETCH, COLONEL R. H., C.B.—Life, Letters, and Diaries of Lieut.- 
General Sir Gerald Graham, V.C., G.C.B., etc. Portraits, 
Plans, antl Despatches. Blackwood 

[A faithful presentment of a notable man. Colonel Vetch’s 
volume possesses historical as well as biographical value; and 
will be found to contain much fresh information of general 
interest. ] 

“Weekly Telegraph ” Guide to Holiday Resorts, The, 2d. ... Zeng 

[Gives details, hints, and addresses, and many illustrations.] 

WINDLE, BertraM C. A., D.Sc., ETC.—The Malvern Country, 3/- 

Methuen 
[For thorough and attractive information concerning Malvern, 
historically, architecturally, topographically, and artistically, it 
would be difficult to improve on this handy little volume.] © 

Woop, WALTER.—The Northumberland Fusiliers. Illustrated. 3/6 

Richards 
[The doings and darings, the sufferings and successes of the 
“Fighting Fifth,” ably told in clear and popular style.] 


New EDITIONS. 
Book of the Cheese, The. Compiled by T. W. Reid. Edited by 
R. R. Adams, M.A. Illustrated. 2/+ Unwin 
[A revised edition of the collection of stories and traits of ‘ Ye 
Olde Cheshire Cheese” in Fleet Street. Several additions have 
been made, and but few omissions. ] 

RoBERT K.—Society in China. Illustrated. 2/- 

Ward, Lock 
[This reprint, in the well-known and praiseworthy Minerva 
Library, contains a new preface, and a final additional chapter 
dealing with recent events in China.] 

Lownssvry, T. R.—History of the English Language, 5/- ... Bell 
[A new edition, which has been so thoroughly revised and 
enlarged as to have become almost a new book. The subject is 
both practically and broadly dealt with.] 

Pancoast, Henry S.—An Introduction to English Literature, 5/- 

Bell 
[A new edition which is to some considerable extent a new book. 
Good critical and biographical sketches of Defoe, Swift, Gold- 
smith, Burke, and De Quincey have been included, and fiction 
has been more fully treated of.] 

RUSSELL-JEAFFRESON, J., F.R.G.S.—The Farée Islands, 2/6 

Sampson Low 
[A new volume in Messrs. Low’s Travel Series. A map and 
illustrations are included.] 

SMELLIE, ALEXANDER, M.A.—Torch-Bearers of the Faith. Illus- 

BID Melrose 
[A second edition of this historical-biographical volume, which 
includes so many well-known and less-known Christian heroes— 
from Ignatius and Dr. John Tauler to John Eliot and Neesima 


Simata.] 
STEEVENS, G. W.—Glimpses of Three Nations. Edited by Vernon 


[The second volume of the memorial edition of G. W. Steevens’s 
works. There is brilliant writing in this collection, and the per- 
manent touch is felt, more especially in the chapters on London. ] 

THomson, REv. J. B.—Joseph Thomson, African Explorer, 2/6 net 

Sampson Low 
[A cheap edition, with maps and illustrations, of this very read- 
able biography, which helps so greatly to the understanding and 
appreciation of Joseph Thomson’s important work.] 

WuyMPerR, Epwarp.—A Guide to Chamonix and Mont Blanc. A 
. Guide to Zermatt and the Matterhorn. 3/- net each Murray 
[New editions of Mr. Whymper’s practical and authoritative 
guides. They are fully illustrated, and contain good maps.] 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Atcock, C. W.—Cricket Stories, Arrowsmith 
[A good collection of anecdotes, terse, apposite, and witty.] 

“ A SouTH AFRICAN.”—Political Letters on the South African 

Situation, 1/- net ..... Gaskill 
[A collection of letters contributed to the Cafe Argus and the 
Cape Times during the progress of the war. They appear to be 
written with real inside knowledge, and display common sense 
and keen observation.] 

BANKES, NUGENT.—An Eton Boy’s Letters, 5/+ Cassell 
[The ups and downs of the Eton boy’s life, his pleasures and 
swishings, triumphs and excuses, impressions and spelling, 
during seven years: told with all this author’s old and intimate 
charm. Eton’s manners and methods are illustrated by the way.] 

BIDDLE, VIOLET PurTON.—Small Gardens, and How to Make the 

[Practical, sensible, complete, and full of good suggestions. } 

BranDES, GEORGE.—Main Currents in Nineteenth Century Litera- 

ture. In Six Volumes. Vol. I. 6/- net ............ Heinemann 

Bronté Society Publications. Part XII. 1/- ...... Field, Bradford 
[Contains a report of the seventh annual meeting at Brighouse, 
an address on ‘‘ Emily Bronté’s Place in Literature,” by Mr. R. 
B. Haldane, K.C., M.P., and other interesting items.] 


BYRNE, JAMES.—Guide to Company Formation, 2/- ............ Byrne 
[An excellent handbook, with chapters on the Companies’ Acts, 
Private Companies, Formation of Public Companies, Adver- 
tising Company Prospectuses, and, indeed, all the branches of 
this business. ] 

CorBETT, JaMES J., TERRY McGoveRN, AND OTHERS.—How to 

Build Muscle. How to Box to Win, etc. 1/- net ...... Seale 
[Full of advice and instruction in the matter of physical culture.] 
CovurTHoreE, WILLIAM JoHN, C.B., M.A.—Life in Poetry: Law in 


Duncan, SARA JEANNETTE (Mrs. Everard Cotes).—On the Other 
Frost, GEORGE.—Where Is Your Husband? And Other Brown 


[After the first momentous question (which the author is prudent 
enough to leave unanswered), this book drifts on to dress and 
duty, visitors, holidays, depression, apathy, and nearly a dozen 
more important and well-handled subjects. | 

GuINEY, LovuIsE IMoGEN.—Patrins, 3/6 net 

{Contains discussions of problems of modern English city life, 
such as housing, temperance, imperialism, distribution of indus- 
try, and many others; by various authors who have made them- 
selves thoroughly acquainted with their subject.] 

HoME, MARY PAMELA MILNE.—Stray Leaves from a Border Garden. 

[This volume of “garden literature” has many charms. It 
gossips in the approved fashion of things rural and things anti- 
quarian ; but it also gives us a dozen delicate, graceful character- 
sketches—** My Friends in their Gardens ”—and an interesting 
flower glossary.] 

Humpurey, Mrs. Madge” of Zru¢hz).—Beauty Adorned, 1/- 

Unwin 
[‘‘ To be pretty, or at least pleasant to the eye, is a natural and 
perfectly legitimate desire, which bubbles up spontaneously in 
the heart of every girl.” Mrs. Humphrey sympathises with this 
bubbling, and writes five-and-twenty chapters to satisfy the 
desire. Royalty does its hair too high, we learn; and nothing 
is better for facial expression than good temper; also a few 
lessons in clear-starching may do wonders for the “ general 
effect.” The book is full of hints.] 

Ideals of Life and Citizenship. Chosen by C. E. Maurice. 2/6 net 

Henderson 
(Mr. Maurice has here gathered together quotations from the 
best authors, with a view to the cultivation of the virtues in the 
young. The pieces are well chosen, as far as possible unhack- 
neyed, and range from Chaucer and More to Kropotkin, Ruskin 
and Sir George Grey.] ; 

LAWLEsS, EMILY.—A Garden Diary, 7/6 ...........ccccsceeees Methuen 
{Another collection of pretty thoughts, tasteful fancies, and 
decided opinions placed against a background of garden. At 
times we even lose this background, and, looking closer, see that 
it is not a garden at all, but the Transvaal looming up behind. 
However, there is something about flowers here, and what would 
a diary be werth if it were not discursive?] 

Mackay, THomMas.—Public Relief of the Poor, 2/6 net ... Murray 
[The author, who has long made a study of the needs and con- 
ditions of the poor, here gives in six lectures sound argument and 
suggestion on the particular point of the possibility of dis- 
pauperisation. The volume is full of fresh thought, and deserves 
serious attention. ] 

MAETERLINCK, MavtriceE.—The Life of the Bee. Translated by 


Alfred Sutro. sf: Allen 
MonTANaro, A. F., R.A.—Hints for a Bush Cam- 


{Lucid and pertinent. ] 
Murray’s Handy Classical Maps. Grecia. Edited by G. B. Grundy, 
[An invaluable series for schools. ] 

Plan, The. A New Departure in Publishing. 6d. 

Co-operative Equitable Publishing Alliance 
[A pamphlet setting forth means by which “ justice to the retail 
bookseller, and to his friend, the author, may be secured.” ] 

Price, RicHaRD JoHN LLoyp.—Dogs’ Tales, 2/6 Sands 
[A chatty book, a pleasing mixture of anecdote and autobio- 
graphy.] 

SHERARD, RoBERT H.—The Cry of the Poor, 3/6 net ......... Digby 

WALKER, CHARLES EDWARD.—Amateur Fish Subsets 2/6 net 

Constable 
[A really practical book, rich in hints and information for the 
amateur; dealing with the subject of fish culture on a small 
scale. Suitable fish and suitable waters, food, general manage- 
ment, and all necessary points are dealt with.] 

Waters, Mrs. W. G.—The Cook’s Decameron ............ Heinemann 
[A pleasing mixture of fact and fiction, beginning with a Mar- 
chesa and her morning correspondence, and ending with about 
eighty pages of attractive receipts. The Marchesa turns cook, 
her friends become helpers and appreciators, and all ends well, 
and well-fed.] 

NEw EDITIONS. 
Statesman’s Year Book, The, 1901. Edited by J. Scott Keltie, 
Macmillan 
[Many changes have been rendered necessary in this issue, from 
the name of the Sovereign of our Empire to the transference of 
the Transvaal. History has been made somewhat quickly lately, 
and the revision of this volume has been commendably thorough.] 

THoMPSON, Str H., Bart., F.R.C.S., ETC.—Modern Cremation, 2/- 

Smith, Elder 
[A revised and enlarged edition of the author’s history of past, 
and account of present, cremation; with information as to the 
most modern improvements in England and abroad.] 
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BOOKS WANTED. 


[Lists of Books Wanted have occa- 
sionally to be omitted, owing to the 
senders’ names and addresses not 
being attached. 


EDWARD BAKER, 14 & 16, 
Joun BriGHT STREET, Bir- 
MINGHAM. 


Rosamund Gray, 1798, £3 offered. 

Second Funeral Napoleon, paper 
covers, 1841, £4 offered. 

Symond’s Italian Literature, 2 
vols., 1881, 30s. offered. 

Evelina, coloured plates, 1821, £2 
offered. 

Sense and Sensibility, 3 vols., 
1811, 25s. offered. 

Please report any first editions of 

Jane Austen’s novels, 1811 to 1815 


J. anp H. BELL, Ltp., 
TON STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 

Studio, No. 22. 

ALEXANDER CAMERON, 19, 
MONTPELIER, EDINBURGH. 

Froude’s Short Studies, 4 vols. 


Montaigne’s Essays, . Cotton’s 
translation. 

Christina Rossetti’s Poems, 2 
vols. 


R. L. Stevenson’s Across the 
Plains. 

R. L. Stevenson’s Men and Books. 

Henry Drummond, any books by, 
and Life of. 

Pages from a Private Diary. 


THOS. CARVER, 8, 
Town, HEREFORD. 

Tryon, Thos., any books by. 

Tryon, Thos., Countryman’s 
Companion. 

Tryon, Thos., New Method of 
Educating Children. 

Menpes, War Impressions, 105s. 


HIGH 


or 30s. 

Perry, Method of Brewing Eng- 
lish Lager Beer. 

Hitchener, Fireside Bagatelle. 

Cathedrals and Abbeys, England 
and Wales, Pts. 1, 2, 19, 21. 
(Cassell). 

Nooks and Corners, 
shire, 4to. 

Mommsen, Rome, vol. 2, 1860. 

Boys’ Own Magazine, 1855-61. 

Martineau, Study of Religion. 

Golden Mushroom. 

Reasoner, vols. 1, 2, 7. 

Binns, Century of Potting, 1877. 

Worksop, Parish Registers. 

Truth Tester, 1846-50. 

Bentley, History of Bosbury, gto. 

Havergal, Herefordshire Words 
and Phrases, 4to. 

Barbizon School of Painters, by 
D. C. Thomson. 

Traherne, Roman Forgeries, 1673. 

Traherne, Christian Ethics, 1675. 

Ibis, Jan., 1867. 


Hereford- 


Molinos, Guida, Spirituale 
(Italian). 
T. SMYTH, 13, COLLEGE 


STREET SouTH, BELFAST. 
Hayley’s Life of Romney, 4to, 
1809; or the plate, “ Newton 
and the Prism.” 
Mionnet description de Medailles 
Antiques, 18 vols., vols. 8, 17, 


18. 
Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians, 
vols. 4, 5, and 6. 


.C. A. STREICHER, 4, CHURCH 
STREET, YORK. 


Treasury of David, vol. 7. 
Tytler’s Scotland, vol. 9g. 
Froude’s Studies, vols. 1 and 2. 
Meiklejohn’s Works, any. 
Saddle and Sirloin, old novel. 
The Two Brothers: A Tale of the 
Crimean War. 
Thompson’s History of Swine. 
Burke’s Extinct Peerage. 
Alexander’s Witness of Psalms. 
Erkman’s History of Inventions. 


Home of the Lost Child. 
Books Relating to York. 


J. W. THOMPSON, 45, Pas- 
TURE STREET, GRIMSBY. 
Life of Napoleon, illustrated edi- 

tions. 

Freer’s Henry IV., 2 vols. 

Freer’s Catherine De Medici. 

Green’s Vicissitudes of-a Soldier’s 
Life. 

Chums, vol. 1. 

Books Relating to Railways. 

Lever’s That Boy of Norcott’s. 

Murray’s Handbook to Lincoln- 
shire. 

Books Relating to Lincolnshire. 

Sorrows of Satan, Master Chris- 
tian, and other novels by 
popular Authors for Lending 
Library; Gideon Giles, illus- 
trated edition ; also other Books 
by T. Miller. 

Comic Operas with Words and 
Music, viz., La Poupee, Belle 
of New York, Mikado, Rose of 
Persia, Floradora, etc. 

Boosey’s Royal edition of Operas 
by Mozart, Beethoven, Wagner, 
etc. 


WRIGHT & JONES, 2, ORMonD 
Row, CHELSEA, Lonpon, S.W. 


Wilde, O., The Sphinx. 

Wilde, O., Vera. 

Wilde, O., Intentions. 

The Nightless City of Japan. 

Daughters of Minerva. 

Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime. 

Nerciat, Contes Nouveaux. 

Tacitus, Histories, Savile, 1591. 

Beardsley, First Book of Draw- 
ings. 

Beardsley, Lucian and Juvenal. 

Beardsley, Lysistrata. 

Woman of No Importance. 

Lady Windermere’s Fan. 

Pierrot of the Minute. 


BOOKS FOR SALE. 


EDWARD BAKER, 14 & 
Joun STREET, 
MINGHAM. 

Naumann’s History Music, 2 
vols., as new, bargain, 12s. 
Voltaire’s Candide, special edi- 
tion, in watered silk binding, 

15s. 

Burton’s The Kasidah, new copy, 
published a21s., bargain, 8s. 6d. 

French Fiction of To-day, with 12 
portraits famous French authors, 
2 vols., 6s. 6d. 


BRUNSKILL, CRAYKE 
HovsE, WIGGINTON TERRACE, 
York. 


The Story of Gladstone’s Life, b 
Justin McCarthy, illustrated, 
1898, 4s. 

The New Park Street Pulpit: 
Sermons by Rev. C. H. Spur- 
geon during 1855, vol. 1., 
front., 4s. 6d. 

Cricketing Reminiscences, with 
personal Recollections, by W. 
G. Grace, illustrated, 1899, 


4s. 6d. 

Rejected Addresses, by James 
and Horace Smith, illustrated 
by Geo. Cruickshank, 1852, 4s. 

Permanent and Temporary Pas- 
tures, by M. J. Sutton, coloured 
illustrations, 1891, 6s. 

The Story of Rosina, and other 
verses by Austin Dobson, illus- 
trated by H. Thomson, 1st edn., 
1895, 5s. 

Songs of Two Worlds, by the 
Author of the Epic of Hades, 
1880, 3s. 6d. 

The Truth of Revelation, demon- 
strated by an appeal to Exist- 
ing Monuments, Sculptures, 
Gems, Coins, and Medals, by 
John Murray, F.S.A., illus- 
trated, 1840, 2s. 

The Oxford Methodists, by Rev. 
Luke Tyerman, _ illustrated, 
1873, 2s. 6d 


16, 
Bir- 


WM. BRYCE, 
LOTHIAN 
BURGH. 


Works of John Galt, 8 
24s., for 15s. 

Baring-Gould’s Life of Napoleon, 
illustrated, 36s., for 18s. 

Mammals Living and Extinct, by 
Flower and Lydekker, 12s. 6d., 
for 7s. 6d. 

Sir Walter Scott’s Journal, 1825- 
32, 78. 6d., for 3s. 6d. 
The Story of Sir Walter Scott’s 
First Love, 3s. 6d., for 1s. gd. 
The Bridgwater Treatises, set of 
12 vols., in tree calf binding, 
for 12s. 

Summer Catalogue of Secondhand 
— now ready, sent post 
Tee. 


54 AND 
STREET, EDIN- 


vols., 


ALEXANDER CAMERON, 19, 
MONTPELIER, EDINBURGH. 


Stephen Phillip’s Herod, first edi- 
tion, as new, 3s. 6d. 

Tennyson’s Holy Grail, first edi- 
tion, clean, uncut, 1870, 3s. 

Tennyson’s Becket, first edition, 
as new, 1884, 3s. 

Tennyson’s Demeter, and Other 
Poems, first edition, as new, 
1889, 2s. 6d. 

Tennyson’s Poems, illustrated by 
Millais, Hunt, Rossetti, etc. 
(Moxon), 1859, 4s. 6d. 

D. G. Rossetti’s Poetical Works, 
edited by W. M. Rossetti, with 
portrait, red morocco, gilt edges, 
as new, 1891, 4s. 6d. 

Beauty’s Awakening, Studio 
Summer Number, 1899, as new, 
3s. 6d. 


THOS. CARVER, 
Town, HEREFORD. 


Harleian Society’s Publications. 
Vols. 1-32, original cloth, net, 
£21. (The binding of the majo- 
rity of this set is partly dis- 
coloured by water, which in 
some cases has taken the gilt off 
the back ; the interiors are quite 
fresh.) 

Bruch, Schimper, and Guembel ; 
Bryologia Europea, with 641 
plates, 6 vols., 4to, original 
boards, 1836-55; little spotted, 
but as clean as new; scarce, 


HicH 


20. 

Le Sage, CEuvres Choises, plates 
by Marither, 16 vols., 1810, 8vo, 
half sage green calf, a little 
tubbed, £1 15s. 

Gould, History of Freemasonry, 
many fine portraits, 6 vols. in 3, 
1887, 4to, full morocco, gilt 
designs on covers and gilt edges, 
fine copy, £2 5s. 

Vale of Nantgwilt, a submerged 
valley, by R. E. Tickell, 12 full- 
page etchings of scenery being 
altered by the Birmingham water 
scheme, 1894, oblong folio, 
£1 53. Descriptive of the Elan 
and Claerwen valleys in Rad- 
norshire, and including an 
article on Shelley at Nantgwilt. 

Linton, Masters of Wood Engrav- 
ing, large paper copy, large 
folio, almost new, published 
£10 10s.; £4 4s. 


C. A. STREICHER, 4, Cuurcu 
STREET, YORK. 


Cassell’s Portrait Gallery, 6 vols., 
10s. 

Cassell’s History, 10 vols., new, 
255. 

Cassell’s Dore Bible, new parts, 


Ss. 

ie and Army Illustrated, 4 
vols. in 2, half calf, 15s. 

Wellington and Waterloo, parts 
new, 38. 

Her Majesty’s Navy, 
plates, cost 50s., 10s. 

Waverley Novels, 25 vols. in 4, as 
new, Ios. 6d. 

Strands, in parts, 1s. and 1s. 3d. 
per volume. 


coloured 


Windsor, in parts, 1s. and 1s. 3d. 
per volume. 
Racing Illustrated, 3 vols. for 15s., 


new. 

Smith’s Life of Gladstone, 6 vols., 
new, 

Life of Beaconsfield, 5 vols., new, 
12s. 6d. 

Good Words, Leisure Hours, etc., 
Is. per vol. 


J. W. THOMPSON, 45, Pas- 
TURE STREET, GRIMSBY. 
Drew’s Essay on the Soul, 1851, 


2s. 3d. 

Dolby’s Shakespearian Diction- 
ary, 1832, 2s. 11d. 

Popular Centenary edition 
Moore’s Irish Melodies, with 
Music, 1s. 6d. 

Naumann’s History of Music, 
original pictorial cloth gilt, 
Subscribers’ edition, 5 vols., as 
new, 20s. 

Rural Bird Life, By Charles 
Dixon, with frontispiece in 
colours, and numerous illustra- 
tions engraved on wood, by G. 
Pearson, cloth gilt, 1880, 3s. gd. 


Historical Characters, by Sir 
Henry Lytton Bulwer, 
Bentley’s edition, good copy, 


1870, 2s. gd. 

Strickland’s Historical Tales of 
Illustrious’ British Children, 
cloth gilt, 1s. 3d. 

Strickland’s Bachelor Kings, with 
engravings, 1861, 4s. 

Mount Vesuvius: A Descriptive, 
Historical, and Geological Ac- 
count of the Volcano and its 
Surroundings, by J. L. Lobley, 
F.G.S., etc., with maps and 1il- 
lustrations, original cloth, 1889, 


7s. 6d. 

Puffs and Mysteries; or, the Ro- 
mance of Advertising, 1855, 
Is. 3d. 

Letters Left at the Pastrycook’s, 
1857, illustrated by Phiz, 1s. 3d. 

Love’s Provocations, by Cuthbert 
Bede, 1st edition, original 
wrapper, 1855: as new, 3s. 6d. 

Medley, by Cuthbert Bede, 1s. 6d. 

Tales of College Life, by Cuth- 
bert Bede, 1st edition, 1856, 
original pictorial wrapper, 
2s. gd. 

Mark Twain’s Nightmare, rs. 

Tennyson’s Queen Mary, rst edi- 
tion, 2s. gd. 

History of New York, by Diedrich 
Knickerbocker, half calf, Bohn, 


1850, 2s. 3d. 
Wolfert’s Roost and_ other 
Sketches, by | Washington 


Irving, 1855, 1s. 6d 

Astoria; or, Anecdotes of an 
Enterprise Beyond the Rocky 
Mountains, y Washington 
Irving, with portrait, 1850, 


Is. gd. 

Hood’s Whims and Oddities, with 
eighty-seven original designs, 
complete edition, Moxon, 1869, 


2s. 

Philip Rollo; or, the Scottish 
Musketeers, by James Grant, 
1854, good copy, 3s. 6d. 

William the Conqueror: A His- 
torical Romance, by Gen. Sir 
Charles Napier, G.C.B., etc.. 
1858, 3s. 6d. 

Songs and Ballads, by Samuel 
Lover, cloth gilt, 1858, 1s. 11d. 

Old Edinburgh Beaux and Belles 
faithfully presented to the 
reader in coloured prints, etc. ; 
old Edinburgh pedlars, beggars, 
with some other odd characters, 
their effigies in colour and their 
characters in type; the whole 
adorned with headpieces and 
tailpieces, curiously cut in 
wood, excellent copy, 4s. 

An Enquiry into the Life and 
Writings of Homer, calf, 1736, 
curious old plates, 4s. 6d. 

God and the Man, by Robert 
Buchanan, vols., original 
cloth, 1881, with illustrations, 
3s. gd. 


